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PRINTING PAPERS 


Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers at the price of ordinary paper! 


Trufect . 
Levelccal Paper 


Made super- smooth by new, 
exclusive coating processes. For 
high-quality printing. 


Ki mfect ° 
Levelcoal Paper 
Companion to Trufect at lower 
cost. For use where quality re- 


mains a factor, but less exacting 
printed results demanded. 


Multifect ° 
Lovelecat Paper 


Where economy counts in volume 
printing, this grade does a 
splendid job. 


“TRADE MARK 


By using Zeredcoat* papers you give 
printed pieces a real chance to do a 
selling job. Levedcoad is manufactured 
by new, exclusive coating processes 
which make the printing surfaces super- 
smooth — put snap and contrast into 
halftones... bring out vitality in colors 
...make type appear sharper and more 
defined. Leredcoat users praise the 
fine printing results obtained. 

But more! SLerelcoat papers pro- 
vide all the beauty of costly printing 
papers at the price of ordinary paper. 
Advertisers who have been paying a 
premium price for superior printing 
results can now achieve important 


savings, without sacrificing quality, by 
specifying Levelcoat papers. 

Also, in cases where a small print- 
ing budget has limited you to not-so- 
good appearing catalogs, circulars and 
brochures, you now can step-up to 


Levelcoat quality paper at little, if 


any, extra cost. 


Seeing is believing . . . Call 
your printer or paper merchant now 
for Levelcoat samples. Or write 
Kimberly-Clark for proofs of printed 
results. You'll agree, these new papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Established 1872 
NEW YORK~122 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO-8 South Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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News withio the Mews 


SLUMP IN U. S. MORALE......... mu F 
Highest officials in Washington today 
classify this nation’s morale as already 
low .. . and pointed downward. In pub- 
lic statements and private conversations 
they emphasize again and again that guns 
and tanks and planes are useless in the 
hands of an army and a nation that doesn’t 
have “spirit.” What’s wrong with the 
morale of our soldiers . . . our business- 
men . .. workers . . . general public? 
This survey presents the answers; gives the 
reasons why our highest officials are in- 
creasingly doubtful that the war effort can 
be won without the stimulus of shooting. 


RATION CARDS FOR JU. S.?.......... Ps 09 
U.S. industry already is on a ration basis 
—the turn of the consumer may not be 
far off. High officials already are study- 
ing plans for rationing autos, radios, re- 
frigerators and other articles of common 
use, should other methods fail to meet the 
shortages problem. Here is the outline of 
their plans .. . a preview of consumer buy- 
ing in a war economy. 


TANGLED DEFENSE AGENCIES...... P, ta 
Back of the formation of the new Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board is a long 
history of confusion in the defense effort 
. confusion growing out of the tangled 
authority of a myriad agencies, all trying 
to run the world’s greatest production job. 
This article tells how the confusion has 
grown ... points out what SPAB can— 
and cannot—do to untangle the knots. 


A SHOWDOWN WITH JAPAN...... P.14 
President Roosevelt has taken a personal 
hand in negotiations with the Emperor 
of Japan, pressing him for a decision as 
to whether Japan is to be friend or enemy 
of the U.S. Those negotiations may de- 
termine whether there is to be peace or 
war in the Pacific. The reasons why the 
U.S. seeks a showdown ... now... the 
facts about Japan’s precarious position 
. .. the meaning of our military mission 
to China ... are reported and interpreted 
here—put in their proper perspective to 
give the reader the background of im- 
pending developments in the Far East. 


1942 AUTO PRODUCTION............ P.16 
A boom in trucks—a depression in passen- 
ger cars. That’s what the production 
schedules for 1942 will bring to auto mak- 
ers as their assembly lines shift from cars 
to guns. The Pictogram shows the pro- 
gram; tells what it means to dealers .. . 
to parts manufacturers. 


SUPREME COURT IN DEFENSE........ P.18 
Traditionally, Justices of the U.S. Su- 


preme Court are seen, not heard, outside 


Ee 2: 


the judicial chambers. But members of 
the present-day Court are casting aside 
that tradition . . . speaking their minds on 
the nation’s foreign policy. No fewer than 
six Court members have taken part in dis- 
cussion of that theme within'the last few 
weeks. Here are the reasons for this 
change of custom . . . what the Justices 
said, and why they said it. 


‘CLOSED SHOP’ AND STRIKES...... P. 24 
President Roosevelt is now squarely in the 
middle of a basic struggle between man- 
agement and labor—whether management 
shall surrender to unions controlling influ- 
ence over its employes. The developments 
which placed him in this position .. . the 
problems which he now confronts . . . the 
possible solutions he may effect . . . are 
reported in the Labor Week, which points 
out the fundamental issues that are at 
stake. 


DO WE REALIZE NAZI THREAT?....P. 30 
Does the American public correctly esti- 
mate the extent of the Nazi threat to this 
country? The answer to that question in- 
volves the increasingly serious problem of 
national morale. To find out how leading 
citizens regard the question, The United 
States News asked authorities on for- 
eign affairs and defense, and spokesmen 
for citizens’ organizations, for comment. 
The answers, revealing interesting di- 


vergences of opinion, appear in Question of 
the Week. 


GASOLINE SHORTAGE ANALYZED P. 36 
For weeks debate has raged over the oil 
situation in the East. Statements that the 
gasoline supply would not last over 10 
days conflicted with rumors that the oil 
shortage was just rumor and “war talk.” 
What are the facts? Just how much gas- 
oline is on hand . . . how much is needed 

. what are the Government’s plans? The 
answers to these and many other questions 
affecting the complicated situation are con- 
densed for the reader in the Special Re- 
port. 


AND ON OTHER............... seeeeeeee PAGES 
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The March of the Newg.................ccccccssee 6 
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Week, page 9. (Photograph from Harris & 
Ewing.) 





... thanks to General Motors, the biggest builder of locomotives in the world 


HE locomotive you see here is the 
swiftest, yet huskiest heavy hauler 
ever to tackle the railroads’ biggest job. 


It promises to save precious hours of 
time in hauling the nation’s goods — 
hours that will hasten the work of 
National Defense. 


It enables the longest freight trains to 
move from standstill to top 
speed not only faster, but so 
smoothly that lading runs less 
risk of damage—to keep click- 
ing through division after divi- 


sion without stopping to refuel for at 
least 500 miles. 


It brings to freight service those vast 
Diesel economies that the most profit- 
able passenger trains now enjoy. 


And like the modern passenger loco- 
motive it resembles, it is the product 
of General Motors — from whom for- 


FREIGHT! # 


ward-looking railroad management 
has been buying its greatest number 
of locomotives for the past three years. 


That means, of course, these new 
high-powered haulers are also built 
by standardized volume production— 
with their Diesel engines, electrical 
equipment, frames, bodies and other 
parts all made and assembled in one 
self-contained factory —from which 
they roll all set for service, 
complete from rails to roof. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors 
La Grange, Illinois 
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New sg ala 


Arming of U. S. and U. S. friends now is to start in earnest. 

In brief: That's the meaning of Roosevelt's reshuffling of top-ranking de- 
fense officials, of his creation of what will be a U. S. supply ministry. 

Past effort centered on avoiding business upsets, on trying to maintain as 
much business-as-usual as possible, on ways and means of dodging problems. 

Now: That whole philosophy is to end. Problems developed despite efforts to 
dodge them. Demand for planning in industry came despite efforts to avoid. Arms 
production failed to skyrocket when Government used a hands-off policy. 

Result is that firmer direction of U. S. industry is now to develop; that 
a year's effort to let nature take her course is to be followed by a reversal. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











In terms of personalities...... 

Henry Wallace: To become a key defense figure; to be arbiter in settling 
economic issues in domestic and foreign policy; to be an actual Vice President. 

William Knudsen-Sidney Hillman: still in dual charge of OPM; still to be 
charged with production results. But: with other general powers much shorn. 

Leon Henderson: Given enhanced status. In charge of price control; in 
charge of civilian supply inside OPM; having new power in priority policy. 

Donald Nelson: Placed in charge of vital priorities administration. To be 
the man who will run machinery for deciding who can have materials, who cannot. 

Harry Hopkins: Representative of Roosevelt, the President's contact man in 
watching over working of individuals and of machinery in the armament program. 

Henry Stimson-Frank Knox: Representatives of Army and Navy which still will 
do the actual buying; which will have a voice in priorities and in planning. 

Reshuffling is to transfer Edward Stettinius from administrator of priorities 
to administrator of lend-lease; is to transfer John D. Biggers from adminis- 
trator of production to a position in London as lend-lease co-ordinator. 




















In terms of significance...eecoe 

Key administrative defense jobs now are in hands of Henderson and Nelson. 

Henderson is the leading New Dealer; is much more active than Hopkins; is a 
strong believer in strong direction of the armament effort; is a planner. 

Nelson is former executive vice president of a large mail order house; is a 
close friend of Henderson; is likewise a believer in all-out armament effort. 

Both of these key administrative officials: (1) are not afraid to exercise 
power; (2) are convinced that Government must direct industry more firmly; (3) 
are favorable to over-all planning in price and priority control. 

Key policy-making jobs are in the hands of Henry Wallace. 

Wallace now: (1) is in charge of economic warfare with its tie to foreign 
policy; (2) is a key factor in domestic economic policy. 

The Vice President is a middle-of-the-roader; is not accepted by inner-New 
Deal officials; is inclined to listen to both sides in an argument; is not arbi- 
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trary, but, like Roosevelt, is convinced that armament effort must be speeded. 
Businessmen shouldn't forget that Wallace built an AAA that still is stand- 
ing despite all attacks, while the NRA blew up beyond repair. 
This means: Armament program may be a base for permanent industry planning. 





In the field of foreign maneuvers...... 
Roosevelt is pressing Japan for a decision; is seeking an early showdown. 
Japanese right now are in a very tough spot. They are bogged down in China. 
They face a Russian Army in the north. They face American-British=-Dutch forces 
in the south. They are undergoing economic strangulation, and Hitler can't help. 
So: After 10 years of drift toward war with U. S., a showdown is asked. 
What _U. S. promises: An end to economic sanctions, assurance of supplies 
for Japanese industries, loans if needed, a chance to prosper and have peace. 
What U. S. asks in return: An honorable settlement of the war with China, a 
withdrawal from naval bases in French Indo-China, a withdrawal from the Axis, 
an agreement to co-operate in ending the arms race, to end the drift to war. 
The alternative: Economic blockade, strangulation, probably war with U. S. 














One view is that Japan is caught and is willing now to deal. 

But: Stronger view is that Japan is playing for time; that she's trying to 
dicker with U. S. while watching to see what happens to Hitler in Russia. 

This view is that Army domination in Japan cannot be broken; that moves 
now started cannot be stopped short of a real test of strength. 

Weeks just ahead may disclose which view is correct. 








U. S. ardor for arming and for fighting appears not to be on the increase. 

The reasons why...... 

1. War is continuing to move the other way; is tending to center in Russia 
and the Mediterranean area, in which U. S. has little direct interest. 

2. Armament is beginning to cause violent upsets in nondefense industry; is 
causing some unemployment, trouble for businessmen, shortages for civilians. 

3. Individuals and businessmen are becoming aware of the tax rises ahead; 
are beginning to pay attention to an astronomical rise in arms cost. 

4. Labor is taking advantage of defense to entrench itself, to get with Gov- 
ernment help sweeping new powers and rights that won't be easy to take away. 

Result is a letdown of interest in the war; is a "morale" problem that af- 
fects the whole country and worries the President and his aides. 

















Tax bill, soon to become law, is to be just one more in a series. 

This one will hit middle-class income hard; will take another slice of cor- 
poration income; will add to the list of taxes on commodities and services. 

Next one will probably hit corporation income harder; will call for another 
increase in taxes on individual income; will probably include some plan for with- 
holding income from all workers to build a nest-egg for after-war use. 

With all the new taxes, Federal Government finances are getting farther and 
farther away from a balance; are involving record use of red ink. 








Word now being given to gasoline and oil users in the East is this...... 

There will be adequate fuel oil this winter for heating homes, if care is 
Shown in its use, if the war doesn't force further tanker diversion. 

There will not be enough gasoline for all kinds of driving. But: With care, 
Supplies can be pieced out to meet all really essential requirements. 

There will be improvement in the whole situation after December and a solu- 
tion probably by next spring when a new pipe line may be completed. 
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EVERY DEFENSE ACTIVITY. 
IS GUIDED/ BY FIGURES! 
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Quick decisions and quick action New and Timely 
on the part of management— fast Information on These 
movement of orders, materials and shipments—fast Subjects Now Available 
handling of payrolls—all depend on figures of control. Yours for the Asking 
Without such figures, fast defense production would be 
impossible; with them, fast defense production becomes MATERIAL CONTROL 0 
a reality. COST RECORDS oO 
In government and defense industries thousands of Bur- sentircnacveioggscenoneneti ~ 
roughs machines are providing essential records and ye were oO 
control figures—in less time, with less effort, at less cost. PURCHASE AND PAYMENT 
RECORDS. . .... [J 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION : [J 
: 6677 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan sTATstiCS. . . 2. . O 
BUDGETARY CONTROL. [] 
m BLLING 5 . . «© « « - [J 
Burroughs & 
Firm. 
uFrrou ns & 
City. 





DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT « AT LESS COST 
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Shifting Industry to Wartime Basis . . . Inquiry Into Gasoline Problem. . . 


Efforts to Stimulate Foreign Trade . . . Senate’s New Tax Rates 


Defense production. Change-over from 
peacetime to wartime economy began in 
earnest with a sudden order to push aside 
all civilian production that might interfere 
with defense work. Manufacturers booked 
up with civilian orders were instructed to 
change over to defense work whenever re- 
quested. 

From the Office of Production Manage- 
ment came “Priorities Regulation No. 1,” 
extending to all producers the command to 
accept defense orders even where they will 
prevent or delay deliveries on civilian con- 
tracts. The result: Producers were relieved 
of legal obligations on civilian contracts 
discarded because of defense priorities. The 
penalty for noncompliance: Shutdown on 
deliveries of materials and, possibly, crim- 
inal prosecution. 

This order was almost the last official 
act of Edward R. Stettinius as Priorities 
Director. Forty-eight hours later, President 
Roosevelt announced wholesale reorganiza- 
tion of the Priorities Division and the 
method of handling allocations for civilian 
needs. A seven-man board, with Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace as chairman, was set up to 
dole out raw materials, industrial equip- 
ment, transportation, shipping, power and 
fuel. Donald Nelson, the new Board’s ex- 
ecutive director, became Priorities Di- 
rector. Mr. Stettinius moved over to the 
position of Lend-Lease Administrator un- 
der Harry Hopkins. (Page 12.) 


* * * 


Plant seizure. For the second time in 90 
days, the President ordered seizure of an 
industrial plant by military authorities. 
The order sent Navy officials to Kearny, 
N.J., where they took possession of the 
property of Federal Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock Co. The occasion: The company’s re- 
fusal to accept National Defense Media- 
tion Board recommendations for a main- 
tenance of union membership arrangement, 


and a resulting strike called in protest 
against the company’s refusal. The strike 
was called off after the President ordered 
the Navy to move in. 

Contrasts in the process by which the 
two plants passed from private to Govern- 
ment control were apparent. At North 
American Aviation, Inc.: Regular troops 
made their way through picket lines with 
fixed bayonets. At Federal Drydock: 
Cheering pickets broke ranks and dis- 
carded their placards when Rear Admiral 
H. G. Bowen drove up in a station wagon 
without any display of armed force. The 
union had urged the Government to take 
over the plant in the second instance, op- 
posed it in the first. (Pages 24, 26.) 


* * * 


Petroleum. Special Senate committee 
opened investigation of gasoline shortages 
in Eastern Seaboard States and testified 
first witness, Acting Petroleum Co-ordi- 
nator Davies: Gasoline supplies to Atlantic 
Seaboard filling stations in September will 
be 15 per cent below July levels; if new 
pipe lines are finished on schedule and 
there is no further diversion of tankers to 
Britain and the U.S.S.R., the emergency 
should be ended by spring. (Page 36.) 

Earlier, Mr. Davies had ordered refin- 
eries to cut production of high-test motor 
fuels. The object: To increase supplies of 
100-octane aviation gasoline. 

By proclamation, President Roosevelt 
authorized construction of a petroleum 
pipe line between New Orleans, La., and 
Greensboro, N. C., empowering the Planta- 
tion Pipeline Co. to exercise the right of 
eminent domain in obtaining the 100-foot 
right of way for the line. Expected per- 
formance: 60,000 barrels a day, or more 
than half the daily consumption of Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina. 

Office of Price Control and Civilian Sup- 
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i 
ply issued a table of fair maximum retail 
prices for “regular” gasoline in 40 major 
cities. The purpose: To enable motorists 
to determine whether they are being over 
charged. The price range: from 20.1 cents 
including tax, in Manchester, N.H., t 
16.5 cents in Washington, D.C. 


* * ” 


Foreign trade. Nippon’s Ambassador 
Nomura, bringing to President Roosevelt 
a personal note from Premier Konoye, 
initiated a series of discussions between 
the two governments. The intent: To patch 
up strained relations in the Far East and 
to restore trade between the two nations, 
The alternative: War. (Page 14.) 

Coincidentally, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced appointment of a military mission 
to China. Its function: (1) To assist the 
Nationalist Government in procuring war 
equipment in the United States ; (2) to 
instruct the Chinese in the use and main- 
tenance of the equipment, and (3) to give 
advice of a character that will make lend- 
lease aid as effective as possible. 

The President subjected to full expo 
control Philippine shipping of all military 
equipment, munitions, machinery and 
tools. The aim: To plug leaks of military 
equipment to nondemocratic countries. 

The State Department granted a general 
license permitting the export of goods to 
Iceland without special permission. Excep- 
tions: Arms, ammunition and implements 
of war, tinplate scrap, helium, cork and 
some drugs. 

American republics agreed to put into 
operation remaining foreign vessels driven 
into hemisphere ports by the war. The ob- 
ject: To provide additional cargo space for 
hemisphere trade. (Page 39.) 


* * * 


Taxes. Senate Finance Committee con- 
pleted its task of revising the tax bill 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
The Committee’s proposals: Lower indi- 
vidual exemptions, higher surtaxes on cor- 
porations, elimination of special 10 per 
cent excess profits tax, new excise tax on 
electric light bulbs and higher excises on 
admissions, wines, monthly telephone bills. 
Also proposed: A special committee to 





study and report on nonessential Govern- 
ment expenditures. (Page 41.) 


oo ae 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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From Maine to Florida—from the Atlantic Coast 
through the great Middle West—Sealtest has mobilized 
acorps of food scientists, chemists and other labora- 
tory workers. 

These skilled technicians are enlisted to safeguard 
the purity and high quality of dairy products— 
those foods so vital to the health and well-being of 
our nation. 

Dozens of Sealtest Laboratories are located at 
strategic centers. Scores of Sealtest ““Men in White”’ are 

constantly testing, checking and supervising Sealtest 
Milk, Ice Cream and other dairy products. 

This pooling of scientific research and knowledge into 
one great laboratory system brings to each community 
the benefits—not merely of a local laboratory—but of a 
nation-wide network of laboratories. 


Yet Sealtest Supervision does not cost you a single 
penny. Look for the dairy company in your community 
that produces Sealtest Milk, Ice Cream and other dairy 


‘products, and let the Sealtest Symbol be your guide to 


purity and quality. 


Tune in the Rudy Vallee — Sealtes? Program, 
Thursdays at 10 P. M., e.d.s.t., NBC Red Network 


Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies are sub- 
sidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation. 








HELPING A MAN BUY the kind and 
amount of life insurance protection he 
should have, and serving him properly 
after the sale, are highly specialized re- 
sponsibilities. 

They require on the part of the agent 
an understanding of people and their 
problems. They require an appreciation 
of each individual’s present and prospec- 
tive needs and circumstances. 

Today, the needs of millions of policy- 
holders guide the training of every agent. 
Because this training is in great demand 
among agents, Metropolitan, for in- 
stance, has established training courses 
to give the agent the benefit of the 
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knowledge the company has accumu- 
lated through years of experience and 
research. 
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Most prospective Metropolitan agents 
first attend a training course conducted 
by a Home Office representative. In lo- 
calities where this is impractical, a simi- 
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lar course is conducted by the manage- 
ment of the District, supervised by the 
Field Training Division. When this is 
completed, the new agent works from 
two to four additional weeks with an 
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experienced assistant manager who helps 
him get acquainted with his new duties. 
After this, continuous training by the 
District management is supplemented by 
instruction conferences and courses con- 
ducted by members of the Field Training 
Division. 

Most fieldmen have completed the 
Company’s Correspondence Courses; 
1255 were actively enrolled in 1940 alone. 
More than 800 were enrolled in the 
course which, when completed, brings 
the coveted designation, “Chartered Life 
Underwriter,” awarded by the American 
College of Life Underwriters. In addi- 
tion, Metropolitan constantly issues in- 
structive material for the benefit of all 
its agents. 

Last year, approximately 190 full-time 
instructors were engaged in carrying on 
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Metropolitan’s educational program in 
the United States and Canada. An 
agent’s training is never finished. Thou- 
sands of agents are striving, year in, year 
out, to improve their efficiency and abil- 
ity and increase the value of the services 
they render you. 

It is a fair statement that life insur- 
ance agents today are better equipped 
than ever before to advise with you on 
all problems connected with your life in- 
surance program. 
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—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
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nger of our full entry 
conflict as possible 
of widespread apathy 


} President Roosevelt’s “short-of-war” pol- 
is in deep trouble and is moving more 
hd more deeply into trouble. The trou- 
le centers in an intangible factor known 
“morale.” This nation’s morale is classi- 
hd by highest and best-informed officials 
being low today. 
The prospect that the United States 
ill enter a shooting war varies in inverse 
tio to the state of morale. In other 
tds, the prospect of shooting increases 
morale goes down and it decreases as 
e rises. Such, at least, is the view- 
int of those officials who have a hand 
shaping basic American policy. 
Why morale plays this vital role is dis- 
sed by an understanding of the Presi- 
pit’s program. In effect, as he describes 
} Mr. Roosevelt is seeking to do this: 
1. He is seeking to escape involvement 
a shooting war by supplying weapons 
the British and Chinese and Dutch and 
ussians, who then will deal with the Ger- 
ans and Italians and Japanese who are 
tential enemies of the United States. 
2. He is seeking to induce the American 
pople to accept high taxes, rising debt, 
piscription of man power, upset business 
iterprises, rationing, rigid control over 
fees and production and distribution— 
of them war conditions—at a time 
ien there is lacking the emotional stim- 
lus of war itself. 
but: If this program cannot be put over, 
the people will not make the effort and 
ll not accept the sacrifices without shoot- 
g war, then shooting war may become 
essary to fulfill the foreign policies laid 
twn by this Government. A war, with 
s of American life and sinking of Amer- 
ships and forcing of the issue of vic- 
y or defeat, would be expected to pro- 
the necessary emotional stimulus. 
uch is the situation as it is viewed by 
i als very close to the President. It is 
situation that rests upon “morale.” 
What, if anything, is wrong with morale? 
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LUMP IN U.S. MORALE: 
IGN OF TROUBLE AHEAD 


Reluctance of Public to Accept Wartime Sacrifices in Peacetime 








—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 
No bombs dropped... yet 


Where are the trouble signs? What do 
they mean? What is to be done about 
them, short of war? How are other na- 
tions meeting the problem? 

The first morale problem is in the Army. 
Drafted men still do not see why they are 
kept in service beyond one year. They are 
told that this country is no nearer war. 
They can’t see that they are learning 
much. They know that men not drafted 
are demanding and striking for higher 
wages. They now could be earning more if 
outside the Army. They wonder what’s 
going to happen to them when they do get 
out of service and jobs are held by those 
who did not serve. They can’t understand 
what all of the emergency talk is about. 

The morale of this country’s Army is so 
low that the Secretary of War has appoint- 
ed Frederick H. Osborn a brigadier gen- 
eral, charged with the sole task of trying 


to boost morale. Mr. Osborn is a very 
thoughtful and a very able man. He is a 
man of wide business and financial inter- 
ests and one with a long record of interest 
in public service. He is an old neighbor 
and friend of President Roosevelt. 

As morale officer of the Army, Brigadier 
General Osborn is convinced that Army 
morale can be little better than general 
public morale, which it reflects. The 
Army’s morale is comparable to a cross 
section of the national morale. Something 
can be done by entertainment and diver- 
sion to remove some local irritants, but, 
essentially, Army morale is affected by 
taxpayer morale, morale, Govern- 
ment morale, businessman morale, farmer 
morale and the morale of other groups. 

Mr. Osborn’s authority does not extend 
over the problem of morale-raising in fields 
other than the Army. Those fields are in 
President Roosevelt’s domain. 

What of morale generally? 

There is a morale problem in Govern- 
ment. There is squabbling and a rather 
low spirit among officials charged with 
running this nation’s program. 
Nobody is aware of any orderly progress 
in the defense effort or of any fixed ob- 
jectives. Congress is upset by lack of un- 
derstanding of what the President is driv- 
ing at. Its members are bewildered and 
worried about reports of the attitude of 
voters at home. They suspect that Mr. 
Roosevelt is using the present situation 
to gain power at the expense of Congress. 

A widespread feeling of coolness to 
British officials is noted throughout this 
Government. This feeling is exemplified 
in a large and growing number of stories. 
These stories concern personalities as well 
as reputed incidents. Their number and 
currency are such that President Roose- 
velt publicly denounced their tellers in a 
statement to newspapermen on August 26. 

Then there is a morale problem in 
business. Businessmen who face loss of 
their business enterprises, who must strug- 
gle with priorities to keep alive, who are 
faced with taxes that will take an average 
of nearly 50 per cent of their profits and 
who are not quite clear where the Presi- 
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dent expects this to lead are far from 
happy. The underlying problem was re- 
vealed by William Knudsen, Director Gen- 
eral of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, who was asked by a newspaperman 
whether this country has the spirit to do 
the job that needs to be done. 

“T don’t think we have got it,” Mr. 
Knudsen responded. “I think a_ good 
many of us have, but we haven’t all of 
us got it. I have been all around, and we 
haven’t quite waked up.” 

“What is the reason?” he was asked. 

“Nobody has dropped any bombs on us 
yet—you drop one down on Main Street 
and you will see what will happen.” 

In other words, as Mr. Knudsen sees it, 
businessmen are not convinced of the ne- 
cessity for the sacrifices that many of 
them are being forced to make. They don’t 
feel or see the danger that is talked about. 
As hundreds and then thousands of busi- 
ness enterprises are forced to shut down 
because the Army and Navy and the in- 
dustries making armament for the British 
and Chinese and Russians are absorbing 
all available materials, the morale prob- 
lem in business will become acute. That’s 
the expectation. 

Labor has its morale problem, too. The 
workers obviously are not impressed by 
statements that this country is in danger. 

While forced to serve in 
the Army for $30 a month, workers are 
striking for higher wages, for closed shops 
and for other concessions from industries 
that are engaged in defense work. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports that, in 
the first seven months of this year, the 
number of days of work lost through 
strikes was five times as great as in the 
same period of 1940 and 44 per cent great- 
er than in the five-year period 1935 
through 1939. This loss amounted to 15,- 
750,000 man-days of work. 

This situation, in the face of appeals 
from the President and of laws that pro- 
tect workers when they are bargaining col- 
lectively to obtain wage and working con- 
dition adjustments, does not reflect a high 
morale among defense workers. 

Taxpayer and consumer morale is be- 
coming affected. Prices of food, clothing 
and shelter are rising at a time when the 
income of the white-collar workers is rising 
slightly if at all. This means that the 
standard of living of millions of families is 
being forced downward at a time when 
farmers are demanding and getting in- 
creased prices and higher incomes and 
when labor unions are demanding and get- 
ting higher wages for their members. 

This creates a morale problem. It 
causes people to ask why sacrifices are 
necessary, when not everybody is making 


a : ae” x 
sacrifices. The forthcoming rationing of 


soldiers are 
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gasoline and of fuel oil in the East is go- 
ing to raise other questions and lead to 
more grumbling. The tax bill now being 
enacted by Congress is going to hit mid- 
dle-class families very hard and is going 
to hit corporations hard. That means more 
questioning of wartime taxes and wartime 
rationing when there is no war. 

The reason for this developing situa- 
tion? That reason, as high officials see it, 
is found in the fact that the United States 
is attempting to do the things that are 
done in wartime and at the same time is 
trying not to fight a war. 

Will it succeed? The 
stage remains uncertain. 

Here, again, the question of morale is 
found to enter. If morale is low at this 
stage, would it improve with a war, unless 
that war could be made popular? 

These are intangible questions with un- 
certain answers. Yet they are questions 
that are being asked today by the highest 
officials, who are seeking answers to them. 
The situation is such that at least one 
Cabinet member has ventured to offer a 
criticism of the President’s policy in a 
conversation with the President. 

This Cabinet officer suggested that the 
American people were not becoming en- 
thusiastic and co-operative in the defense 
effort because of a feeling that everything 
was being done for others and not neces- 
sarily for the self-interest of the U.S. He 
insisted that the public refused to become 
enthusiastic about sacrifices to aid the 
British, or the Chinese, or the Dutch, or 
even to preserve the freedom of the seas. 
They want to be convinced this time that 


answer at this 
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AS CARTOONISTS SEE IT ; 
Are we this bad? 












the U.S. either is in actual danger of j 
vasion or stands to gain by her effort. 

Much the same point is made in q 
report on the war’s progress prepared for 
one of this country’s important indus 
tries. This report stressed the fanaticisy 
with which German soldiers are fighting 
in this war and the fanaticism w'th whic) 
Russians are fighting. By contrast, th 
French and Dutch and Belgians and Nor. 
wegians showed next to no fighting spirit, 

Out of this situation came the pointiRest 
that the Germans and Russians each had 
been indoctrinated with an ideology that xpé 
gave the common man the idea that heftons 
was fighting for some kind of “paradise” 
in which he could share, if victorious, Th 
This conclusion followed: 

“One of the lessons to the U.S. of theffense 
softness of France’s armies and the tough.{thous 
ness of Russia’s armies is the necessity for} They 
developing some ideology that the average}plans 
man in our new conscript army will accept,}probl 

“It is a problem of the first order andj Fu 
I venture a prediction that unless wejstep 
implement our new armies with a fighting}The: 
ideology that rings true and clicks with}to th 
the common man, all our tanks, guns andjinsuf 
bombers won’t defeat Germany if thatfbeca' 
country rapidly gets control of the re-poil p 
sources of Russia.” Bi 

Right now, as the highest officials sizqgnele 
up the situation, the morale of the Unitedjerate 
States is not high and is pointed down-{stru 
ward rather than upward as the realfthes 
shocks of defense readjustments are be)tetia 
ginning to be felt. It’s still uncertain}defe 
whether the war effort ahead can be car-}port 
ried out effectively when there is no war.) H 


Henderson in Providence Journal 
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plans if other means for dealing with the 
problem of shortages become inadequate. 
First commodity to be rationed, if this 
step is taken, probably would be gasoline. 
The rationing, however, would be confined 
to the Eastern Seaboard States, where an 
insufficiency of motor fuel is threatened 
because of a lack of tankers to transport 


he re-foil products to the Atlantic Coast. 
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But there is talk of rationing other ar- 
les, such as automobiles, radios, refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners and even con- 
struction of new homes. Reason is that 
these things require metals and other ma- 
terials in which shortages exist because 
defense production takes such a large pro- 
portion of the supply. 

Here is the basic fact: American indus- 
try now is being rationed. The Office of 
Price Administration has drawn up nu- 
merous plans for distributing among in- 
dustries the reduced supply of metals and 
other materials left over after plants work- 
ing on defense orders have had their needs 
filled. The Office of Production Manage- 
ment has been administering these plans. 
It is only a step from rationing industry 
to rationing civilians. 

The mammoth task of building a large 
Amy and a two-ocean Navy, and furnish- 
ing lend-lease aid to Britain and other 
friendly nations, has taxed beyond all ex- 
pectation the supply of metals, such as 
iton, steel, copper, zinc, aluminum, nickel 
and lead. Defense industries get the first 
call on these materials through a system of 
priorities. Allocation of the leftover sup- 
ply is for the purpose of preventing the 
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highest bidders from getting all of it, 


|thereby shutting out entirely those who 


not bid as well. In other words, the 
object is to see that the residue is distrib- 
uted equitably. 

That would be the purpose in a system 
of consumer rationing. Another object 
would be to retard price inflation resulting 
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Cash is not enough 


from bidding by a large number of per- 
sons for a greatly reduced supply of ar- 
ticles. An example is automobiles. The 
plan is to cut to half the production of 
1942 model cars. This is because steel is 
needed urgently now for ships and tanks. 
If a system of consumer rationing were 
adopted, an effort would be made to see 
that people who needed automobiles most 
obtained them. 

Construction of homes, like radios and 
vacuum cleaners, requires metals that are 
in heavy demand at defense factories. But 
in congested defense areas, new housing is 
highly necessary. If a rationing plan were 
adopted, therefore, it probably would cen- 
ter around housing in other areas, and 
would be confined to more urgent defense 
materials—not the entire house. 

Consumer rationing according to the 
European style would be an innovation in 
the United States. During the World War, 
an effort was made to conserve foodstuffs 
and other articles through the voluntary 
co-operation of the public. Officials indi- 
cate that they much prefer to follow that 
plan now, if it will work. 

Take the case of the gasoline shortage 
on the Eastern Seaboard. Ralph K. Da- 
vies, Deputy Petroleum Co-ordinator, told 


Curtailment Plan Studied for Autos, Gasoline, Household Equipment 


a Senate group last week that rationing 
would be avoided if adequate support were 
given to the present voluntary plan where- 
by filling stations would allocate their re- 
duced supply on a “common-sense” basis. 

Mr. Davies wanted to avoid direct ra- 
tioning, which he described as a “compli- 
cated, cumbersome and expensive system 
of curtailment.” It is estimated that 100, 
000 persons would be required to adminis- 
ter a gasoline rationing system in the East- 
ern Seaboard States. However, plans are 
being made to set up such a system if a 
situation where the step is 
deemed to be warranted. Gasoline ration 
cards are being printed. A thorough study 
has been made of foreign rationing sys- 
tems by way of preparation. 

If gasoline should be rationed in the 
Atlantic States, expectation is that the 
curtailment would be for only a relatively 
short time. 

There is little prospect now of rationing 
food in this country, as is done in Eng- 
land, Germany and in countries occupied 
by Germany. Every indication is that, if 
rationing is tried, it would be confined to 
such things as gasoline and articles in 
which critically needed metals are used. 

Consumer rationing has become an ac- 
cepted part of the war economy of Euro- 
pean nations. The essential elements of 
the system, as practiced in Britain, are 
the “tying” of every consumer to a single 
retailer, and of retailers to particular 
wholesalers. Ration books, containing cou- 
pons, are issued, and these coupons permit 
purchases of so much food or clothing. 

Under the British food control plan, 
local committees are set up, each consist- 
ing of representatives of consumers and 


develops 


the retail food trades. These committees 
are responsible to the Ministry of Food 
for administration of the local food of- 


fices, which do all the work involved in 
the system, such as distributing ration 
books and issuing to retailers permits to 
buy rationed food. 

Rationing, of course, is a disagreeable 
thing, as far as the public is concerned. 
This country, accustomed to a peace econ- 
omy, with full freedom in the purchase of 
goods, would have difficulty getting used 
to it even on a restricted scale. This is one 
reason why officials are not anxious to 
adopt the idea. 
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OVERLAPPING AGENCIES 
TANGLE DEFENSE EFFORT 


New Priorities Board to Reconcile Some 


How reorganization affects 
rationing, foreign trade, 
production and price control 


By appointing the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board, President Roosevelt 
moves to smash one of the most critical 
defense bottlenecks—the bottleneck result- 
ing from the tangled authority of a myriad 
of agencies designed to manage the largest 
production job in history. 

SPAB is directed to unwind the tangle 
and to prevent recurrences of such dis- 
putes as that between the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
over automobile production schedules. 
The new agency also becomes the first de- 
fense group with power to determine over- 
all needs of the armed forces of democracy 
and the civilian population, and to fit 
available supplies into those needs. 

In the words of the White House state- 
ment: “There will be brought together 
around one table the agencies which have 
a major responsibility in distributing the 
available supply of materials in the Unit- 
ed States. The supply of materials will be 
allocated among military needs, defense- 
aid needs, economic warfare needs and ci- 
vilian needs.” A large degree of central- 
ized authority at last has entered the de- 
fense picture. 

At this table will sit Vice President 
Wallace, as chairman; Secretaries Stimson 
and Knox, representing the Army and 
Navy, respectively; William S. Knudsen 
and Sidney Hillman, of OPM; Lend-Lease 
Supervisor Harry Hopkins; Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson, who heads a 
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new Office of Price Administration and a 

new OPM Division of Civilian Supply, 
‘ and Donald M. Nelson, former OPM pur- 

chasing chief, as executive director. 

This group is placed in the defense driv- 
ing seat and promises to give both direc- 
tion and push to the lagging program. 

The direction will come from complete 
priority power. Authority to allocate criti- 
cal materials, such as steel, other metals, 
cork, rubber and chemicals, will. deter- 
mine whether airplane production takes 
precedence over tanks, or whether rail- 
road cars or merchant ships should be 
built first. The Board also has power to 
allocate shipping space on vessels and 
freight trains, and to see that defense 
industries receive sufficient electric power, 
oil, fuel and other commodities. 

The push promises to come from the 
personnel of the new Board and the 
shakeup in the defense organization that 
accompanied creation of SPAB. 

Particular importance attaches to the 
elevation of Mr. Nelson and Mr. Hender- 
son, both of whom have been in the fore- 
front of men advocating strong measures 
to speed defense production and regulate 
civilian use of remaining materials. 

As executive director of SPAB, Mr. 
Nelson can play an important role in de- 
termining priority policies, and, as head of 
OPM’s Priorities Division, he will be 
charged with carrying those policies into 
effect. Mr. Nelson thus receives more au- 
thority and responsibility than his prede- 
cessor, Edward R. Stettinius, in the Pri- 
orities Division. 

As a member of the new Board, as head 
of Civilian Supply in OPM, and as Price 
Administrator, Mr. Henderson’s authority 


KNUDSEN WALLACE 
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All at one table to distribute available supplies 








of Conflicting Functions 


heightens. He is in a position not only to 
influence rationing policies for civilians, 
but to co-ordinate the twin problems of 
price and supply which are daily becoming 
more acute. 


not pass without criticism. Representative 
Cox (Dem.) , of Georgia, described the new 
Board as “tragic,” and asserted it was de- 
signed “to tie the hands of Knudsen and 
make a flunky out of Stettinius.” Purpose 
of the reorganization, he said, was to put 
“left-wing” New Dealers in control. 

The Vice President’s stature in the de- 
fense program also is enlarged. Already 
the head of the Economic Defense Board, 
he now becomes chairman of the new Pri- 
orities Board. In these two positions he 
becomes a key figure in waging economic 
warfare. As chairman of Economic De-; 
fense, he can determine which countries; f7hj 
neutral or belligerent, should receive ma- fpon, 
terials, and, as head of SPAB, he can see }ppir 
that his policies are effected. 

The appointment of Mr. Stettinius as 
Lend-Lease Administrator, transfer of 
John D. Biggers from OPM to London 


duction to the utmost and to gear U.S. 
arms output more closely to the needs of 
Britain and Russia. 

Power of the new group is likely to in- 
crease.. In forming SPAB and _ shifting 
OPM officials, President Roosevelt ac- 
cepted the advice of counselors who have 
been urging a central defense policy board 


production program. ( 
Although the new Board is concerned | WI 
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" y only with priorities and alloca- 
ns, its authority necessarily carries over 
to production. Power to deliver or with- 
industrial raw materials means in- 
itably power to dictate and direct sched- 
for output. Thus both armament 
tories and typewriter plants must look 
) SPAB for permission to produce, be- 
buse this group can control supplies. 
In fact, a shakeup in OPM—the pro- 
ction agency—followed on the heels of 
ly to : President’s order. Director Knudsen 
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lians, fnounced a new Materials Division, 
ns Of faded by William L. Batt, another advo- 
ming bie of all-out defense; elevated W. H. 
arrison to head the Production Division 
r, did fyated by Mr. Biggers; and named 
ative Douglas L. Mackeachie to Mr. Nelson’s 


> New furchasing post. Mr. Knudsen is expected 
is de- \y take a more active direction of produc- 
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ion and, therefore, to gear output more 
losely to the policies of the new Board. 
Reason for the defense reorganization is 


. parent in the accompanying chart, 
e de- fhich reveals the web of defense agencies 
ready fhat has been created. The fact is that the 


oard, }fense organization was not planned so 

























' Pri- puch as it simply grew. Each new prob- 
18 he fm called for a new agency, until more 


ascore of officers, divisions and boards 
assigned to varied tasks. 

is web frequently became snarled 
ong conflicting jurisdictions and over- 
pping tasks, resulting in a maze of in- 
mal liaison officers assigned to iron out 
ifferences. 

The tangle in priorities explains the 
resident’s action in attacking this prob- 
m first. OPM/’s Priorities Division had 
e power, but its use of power was re- 
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pro- friected by the necessity of advising with 
U.S. DPACS, the Army and the Navy. Both 


ds of 


rvices, moreover, were delegated authori- 
y to issue their own preference ratings for 
ilitary orders. The result often was that 
efense contractors scarcely knew which 
ncy—OPM, Army or Navy—to consult. 
Through SPAB, this division of priori- 
y power is expected to end. Hereafter, 
usinessmen seeking orders for supplies 
fn expect action from Mr. Nelson. 
While the new agency promises to 
mooth most problems connected with 
riorities and rationing, further steps are 
ndicated to make America the arsenal of 
femocracy in fact as well as in promise. 
: Price controls remain under Mr. Hen- 
tson’s jurisdiction, but power to enforce 
ice policies is lacking. This is up to Con- 
. The conflict between the Price Ad- 
istrator’s attempts to sit on the price 
ture, while the farm bloc and various 
bor agencies are engaged in raising crop 
lmices and wages, would seem to call for 
cme € reconciliation. 
IN | Labor policy presents similar confusion. 
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The Defense Mediation Board was cre- 
ated to deal with defense labor problems, 
but, as often as not, this group also must 
deal with the Conciliation Service of the 
Labor Department and OPM’s Labor Di- 
vision before tackling specific labor dis- 
putes. Then, too, the Wage-Hour Division 
and the Public Contracts Division fre- 
quently step into wage and hour policies. 

Procurement also calls for attention. 
OPM’s Purchasing Division has power to 
approve contracts before final settlement, 
but the Army, the Navy and the Treasury 
actually place the orders. Army Ordnance, 
furthermore, continues to act independent- 
ly in placing orders for guns, tanks and 
other weapons, and the RFC has charge of 
gathering critical stock piles. 

In production more widespread subcon- 
tracting is indicated as a means of bring- 
ing every possible worker and machine in- 
to the defense program. But, despite 
OPM, production policies still are in- 
fluenced by the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission. The Army, Navy and 


RFC, furthermore, wield much influence 
in determining the location of defense 
plants, because of their financing power. 

Defense Housing is supposed to be co- 
ordinated under C. H. Palmer, but con- 
flicts and overlapping continue between 
the U.S. Housing Authority, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, Federal Housing Administration 
and the RFC’s Defense Homes Corp. 

Foreign trade control is managed di- 
rectly by the Export Control Administra- 
tion, for exports, and by the Maritime 
Commission, through power to allocate 
cargo space and to control docking privi- 
leges, for imports. But foreign trade pol- 
icies are the concern of the State and 
Treasury Departments as well as the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Vice 
President Wallace’s Economic Defense 
Board, however, has been given the task 
of unifying these activities. 

Thus it is apparent that the new Priori- 
ties Board goes only part way in untan- 
gling the defense web. 
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FORCING SHOWDOWN WITH JAPAN |}: 


Why U.S. Is Pressing Tokyo for Quick Decision on War or Peace} «x 


Initiative in world conflict 
being taken from the Axis 
by Great Britain and America 


President Roosevelt is pressing Emperor 
Hirohito of Japan for a decision as to 
whether Japan is to be a friend or enemy 
of the United States. The President has 
personally entered into negotiations with 
the head of the Japanese Government and 
is seeking to reach a settlement on all 
major questions at issue between the two 
countries. 

Japan is being given a chance to choose. 
If she decides to remain a full-fledged 
member of the Axis and to continue her 
policies of aggression, she will face the 
combined strength of the United States, 
Britain, Russia, China and the Nether- 
lands Indies. This strength already is be- 
ing manifested in economic war. If nec- 
essary, it will be manifested in military 
war. Otherwise, if Japan decides to swing 
over to a basis of peaceful co-operation 
with her neighbors in the Pacific, she will 
find them ready to extend friendly hands. 

Thus, centering around these talks is a 
situation of great importance for the whole 
world. The negotiations may determine 
whether peace or war is to prevail in the 
Pacific. Also, they may determine whether 
Hitler is to have an active ally in the 
Far East, or whether he must rely only on 
German might in order to win. 

The vital significance of the negotiations 
was indicated last week, when Japanese 
Ambassador Nomura called on President 
Roosevelt and presented a formal message 
from Premier Konoye. The Ambassador 
was in frequent conference with Secre- 
tary Hull. 

In Tokyo, affairs were rapidly reaching 
a climax. American Ambassador Grew re- 
peatedly conferred with Japanese leaders. 
Premier Konoye called his cabinet into spe- 
cial session. The Premier and other minis- 
ters reported in person to the Emperor. 

Why U.S. seeks showdown now: Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s move to bring matters to 
a head in the Far East is an outgrowth 
of his talks with Prime Minister Church- 
ill somewhere in the Atlantic three weeks 
ago. The two men decided that the ini- 
tiative in the world struggle should be 
taken away from Hitler. Britain and Rus- 
sia are acting in Iran, and are leaving it 
to the United States to take the lead in 
the Far East. 
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Here is the reasoning on which the 
President’s move is based: If matters are 
brought to a head now, the strength of 
Russia, as well as that of Britain and the 
United States, can be an important factor. 
On the other hand, if Britain and the 
United States wait, Russia might be de- 
feated and Japan might be able to attack 
when Britain and the United States are 
busy defending themselves against Ger- 
many elsewhere. 

Mr. Churchill made clear Britain’s posi- 
tion toward Japan in his radio speech last 
week. After describing Japan’s course of 
aggression, he declared: 

“Tt is certain that this has got to stop. 
Every effort will be made to secure a 
peaceful settlement. The United States 
are laboring with infinite patience to ar- 
rive at a fair and amicable settlement 
which will give Japan the utmost reassur- 
ance for her legitimate interests. We ear- 
nestly hope these negotiations will succeed. 
But this I must say, that if these hopes 
should fail we shall, of course, range our- 
selves unhesitatingly at the side of the 
United States.” 

Effect of economic sanctions: The eco- 
nomic measures against Japan undertaken 
by the U.S., Britain and the Netherlands 
Indies already are beginning to hurt. 

Exports of oil from this country to Ja- 
pan have practically ceased. Two Japanese 
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tankers were to have sailed with 145,00] 4 
barrels of fuel oil. But permits for thef py 
withdrawal of funds needed to pay for the 
oil were withheld, and the tankers left} ] 
without their cargoes. Permits also were} ¢hj 
withheld for American funds needed by} Ro 
Japan to pay for a cargo of Canadia yj 
wheat. 

Britain has placed all trade with Japanf key 
on a license basis, and has revoked all lif an 
censes granted for the export of British} gx 
goods to Japan. No oil is going to Japan} Go 
from the Netherlands Indies. Jay 

Japan is not sending silk to this country) | 
ordinarily her best market, evidently fear-} gs 
ing that she will be unable to collect for} ses 
it and that her ships may be seized. try 

The result of these various develop} sh 
ments is to cut off Japan from practically} Ri 
all foreign trade except with countries 
which she herself controls and whose cur-} Ja 
rencies are now tied to the Japanese yen} la 
These include Manchukuo, Norther} be 
China, and French Indo-China. Japanegigi 
businessmen are leaving India, ret 
Malaya, the Philippines, Hong Kong a Pr 
other trade centers and are returning td ha 
their home country. sti 

The loss of foreign trade is being ser: 
ously felt in Japan. The lack of export sa 
outlets for silk has brought depression} gu 
on farms and unemployment in the silk-} su 
reeling industry. The lack of imports of St 
cotton has sharply reduced the produc pl 
tion of cotton goods for export and has le: 
brought depression in the Japanese textile} W 
industry. The lack of imports of scrap} re 
iron, copper and aluminum is hampering pl 
production of war materials. th 

Already, total industrial production is} hi 
Japan is reported to be down by 20 peq St 
cent. Commercial experts in the U.S. def P 
clare that, as time goes on, Japan will fed} he 
the economic pressure more and more. { 

If Japan is an enemy: Through diply © 
matic channels, President Roosevelt is tel} “ 
ing Emperor Hirohito and the other Japa} 
nese leaders that for Japan to continue of 
her present course of aggression is a good 
way to commit national suicide. f 

The President is pointing out that, {: e 








long as Japan insists on this course and ig ™ 
a partner of Nazi Germany, she is certain! ™ 


to find herself encircled. She is already a,” 
war with China. Spreading of the wap’ 
would find the United States, Britain, t 

Netherlands Indies, Australia, China an : 


Russia all united against her. g 
At Hawaii is the main United State 
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Rect, ready for action anywhere in the 
Pacific. At Manila are American cruisers, 
submarines and bombing planes, and Phil- 
ippine and American troops. At Singapore 
are Far Eastern units of the British fleet. 
At various points on the Malay Peninsula 
are British, Australian and Indian troops. 
At Vladivostok is a substantial force of 
Russian planes and submarines. In East- 
em Siberia is a strong Russian army. 

In order to prove to the Emperor that 
this country President 
Roosevelt is sending to China a military 
mission headed by Brig. Gen. John Ma- 
guder. This country proposes not only to 
keep on sending military supplies to China 
and to help maintain the Burma Road in 
good condition, but to advise the Chinese 
Government on how to win its war with 
Japan. 

Furthermore, the United States still in- 
sists on the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas. Japan is being told that this coun- 
try will not tolerate any interference with 
shipments of oil or other war supplies to 
Russia by way of Vladivostok. 

President Roosevelt suspects that the 
Japanese leaders have been awaiting col- 
lapse of Russian resistance to Germany 
before moving further. But Russian re- 
istance to Germany has not yet col- 
‘lapsed, and winter is not far away. The 
President is telling the Japanese that they 
have much to lose and little to gain by 
sticking to the Axis. 

Admiral Nomura, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, is impressed by the President’s ar- 
guments. At his direction, Kaname Waka- 
sugi, the Japanese Minister to the United 
States, went back to Japan last month to 
place these arguments directly before the 
lkaders of the Japanese Government. Mr. 
Wakasugi did not even wait until he 
reached Japan. In a trans-Pacific tele- 
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phone interview from Los Angeles with 
the Tokyo newspaper Nichi Nichi, he told 
his fellow countrymen that the United 
States desires friendly relations with Ja- 
pan and will never take the initiative in 
hostile action against her. But he warned 
that the American Government is _re- 
solved to meet any further Japanese ad- 
vance move for move, whatever the conse- 
quences. 

If Japan is a friend: Mr. Wakasugi was 
able to tell his Government that Japan’s 
future is not at all dark, provided the 


choice is for friendship with this country 


and Britain. It is this attractive future 
which President Roosevelt is now holding 
out as an inducement to the Japanese 
mperor to make such a choice. 

The President is citing Point No. 4 in 
the peace aims which he and Mr. Churchill 
announced. Under this point, the United 
States and Britain would “endeavor, with 
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due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity.” 

This is part of the program for the 
longer future, to take effect “after the 
final destruction of Nazi tyranny.” Im- 
mediate inducements held out to Japan 
include the unfreezing of Japan’s funds 
in the United States, export of the oil and 
gasoline Japan needs, purchase of Japan’s 
silk, leasing of any ships Japan can spare, 
and credits for commercial purposes. 

In return for such assistance, Japan 
would have to renounce all connection 
with the Axis. Also, she would have to 
give up all designs on Singapore, the Phil- 
ippines, Netherlands Indies and Thailand. 
As evidence of good faith, she would have 
to withdraw from French Indo-China and 
keep her fleet in home waters. 

The United States would not be re- 
sponsible for keeping Japan in China, but 
would help work out arrangements to 
protect Japanese trading rights there. 

Internal struggle in Japan: What de- 
cision Japan reaches will depend on which 
faction in Japan finally wins favor with 
the Emperor. 

Navy leaders and businessmen inter- 
ested in international trade are urging a 


moderate course. They argue that Japan’s 
war in China has yielded nothing but trou- 
ble. Therefore, they want peace. They 
believe their country can gain more from 


co-operation with the democracies than 
from partnership with Germany. 
Army leaders and business interests 


with a stake in the manufacture of muni- 
tions are urging that Japan go ahead with 
her program of conquest. Influence of this 
group is increased by the fact that, in 
Japan’s ancient caste system, the warrior 
class ranks next to royalty. 

Playing a part in this internal struggle 
are Nazi agents in Japan. They are warn- 
ing Japan not to weaken her ties with the 
Axis. Militant utterances of extremist 
Oy ary are believed to result from 
this Nazi influence. 

What U.S. stands to gain: President 
Roosevelt wants to settle the Japanese 
question—peacefully, if possible, or by 
force, if necessary—in order to free this 
country to concentrate on help to Britain 
and Russia against Germany. 

Informed opinion in Washington is that 
one of the main reasons for the President’s 
caution in getting this country into a 
“shooting war” in the Atlantic is the ex- 
istence of the Japanese threat in the 
Pacific. He believes that separation of 
Japan from the Axis would be a victory 
over Hitler of the first magnitude. 
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A boom in truck production and a depression in manu- 
facture of passenger cars is in prospect for the auto- 
mobile industry during 1942. Defense and lend-lease 
requirements for trucks, especially the heavy-duty types, 
make it probable that a record total of 1,200,000 will be 
turned out during the year. On the other hand, defense 
requirements for zinc, steel, nickel and other materials 
make it probable that production of passenger cars will 
not exceed 1,800,000, an annual output which, except for 
the depression years of 1931 and 1932, is less than for 
any year since 1921. 

Thus the outlook for 1942, as the Pictogram shows, 
is for a production of 3,000,000 motor vehicles—about 
the average during the ’30s and only one-seventh less 
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than the average for the ’20s, when millions of families 
bought their first automobiles. 

The prospect of a boom in trucks and a lag in passenger 
car production, however, does not give a true picture of 
the returns that the industry may expect for 1942. Truck 
dealers are not likely to get an increase in profits in pro- 
portion to the increase in truck sales, since most of the 
additional business will be handled by direct govern- 
ment-industry contracts. 

Chief victims of the Government order reducing pas- 
senger car output will be the 30,000 automobile deal- 
ers and the 1,300,000 salesmen and service employes. 
But the cut in production will be gradual, so that em- 
ployment readjustments can be made. An expected in- 
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crease in repair and maintenance work may take up 
some of the slack. 

For the remainder of the current year, the Govern- 
ment’s program allows output of approximately 790,000 
passenger cars. For the first six months of 1942, esti- 
mates are that no more than 995,000 cars will roll off 
assembly lines, compared with production of well over 
2,000,000 in the corresponding period of 1941. 

The final six months of next year are expected to show 
a drastic drop in automobile production. Present esti- 
mates anticipate 805,000 new cars for this period, but 
these forecasts may prove to be optimistic. When the 
Office of Production Management announced the cut in 
the number of present models, automobile companies 
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were told that they could expect no priority preference 
for materials. This means that 1942 output must rest 
largely on present stocks of raw materials and it is doubt- 
ful that inventories can carry them much beyond July. 
To some extent, however, passenger car manufacturers 
will be able to recover losses on private sales with profits 
on military orders. The automobile industry already has 
more than $2,000,000,000 in defense orders and prospects 
for many additional billions. But the outlook is different 
for special suppliers of automotive materials, such as 
plush linings and other textile products. These plants 
are likely to find it difficult to fit into the defense pro- 
gram and, with their normal market curtailed, many 
suppliers may be forced to suspend operations. 
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Supreme Court's Part 
In the Defense Effort 


Justices Abandon Long-Standing Precedent of Silence 
To Speak in Support of Foreign Policy Against the Nazis 


Threat to U.S. institutions 
from German aggression is 
held to justify new attitude 


A tradition of long standing is that 
members of the United States Supreme 
Court, except when they are rendering ju- 
dicial decisions, are seen and not heard. 
Ordinarily, they do not voice in public 
their views on controversial questions. 

This tradition now is being cast aside 
by the members of the Court. They are 
leaving their cloistered chambers and, on 
at least one subject, are speaking their 
minds directly to the people. That sub- 
ject is the nation’s foreign policy. 





ROBERTS MURPHY 


He did this, not in a public address, but in 
a letter to a member of the Senate. In his 
letter, Mr. Hughes simply asserted that 
more Justices were not needed to carry on 
the work of the Court. Even this indirect 
way of expressing himself chosen by Mr. 
Hughes was regarded as a sensation. 

Now the country has a Supreme Court 
in which seven of the nine Justices have 
been appointed by President Roosevelt. 
An eighth has been elevated by the Presi- 
dent from Associate Justice to Chief Jus- 
tice. Only one member—Justice Owen J. 
Roberts—occupies his position through 
previous appointment. 

The changed point of view of members 
of the Court with respect to public con- 


REED JACKSON 


Justice Murphy also spoke on Aug. 19,8 
addressing the international convention 
of the Knights of Columbus in Atlantic 
City. He took the position that the greater 
threat to the United States is from Nazi 
Germany rather than from Communist 
Russia. He referred to the Nazi leaders’ 
claim that they are fighting the battle 
of “Western civilization against the god- 
lessness of Soviet Russia,” and called 
this claim “hypocrisy” and a “sham 
crusade.” 

Justice Reed delivered an address on 
July 29 before a Freedom Bell rally at 
Bridgeport, Conn. He urged reliance up- 
on the President and his staff, to formu- 
late civil and military plans for carrying 
out the mandate of Congress for aid to 
nations warring against the aggressors, 
“Force must be met by force—the force 
of Nazism by the force of democracy,” 
said Justice Reed. 

Justice Black expressed his views in an 
address at Tuscaloosa, Ala., on Aug. 23, in 
accepting an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from the University of Alabama. 
“More than peace, we love freedom,” he 
declared. “That we shall spare no effort 
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The Justices leave their cloister to speak out on foreign policy. 


One after another, within the last few 
weeks, six of the nine Justices have deliv- 
ered addresses on that theme or have led 
in patriotic ceremonies in which the for- 
eign situation was discussed. 

The new habit of taking part as indi- 
viduals in the nation’s affairs is in contrast 
with the position taken by former Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes only a few 
years ago. Soon after President Roosevelt 
was inaugurated, it is said, the President 
suggested to the Chief Justice that he 
would like to work closely with the Court 
and establish a meeting of minds in ap- 
proaching the acute problems of the time. 
This idea did not meet with favor from 
Mr. Hughes. 

Later, when the President’s plan for re- 
organization of the Court was being de- 
bated in the Senate, Mr. Hughes managed 
to make known his opposition to the plan. 
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tacts is being openly manifested in their 
current appearances. Addresses on the for- 
eign situation have been delivered by As- 
sociate Justices Hugo Black, Stanley F. 
Reed, Frank Murphy and Robert H. Jack- 
son—all appointed by President Roosevelt 
—as well as by the non-Roosevelt ap- 
pointee, Justice Roberts. 

Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone has not 
made any recent public speeches, but on 
July 4 he led the nation, by radio from 
his vacation cabin at Estes Park, Colo., 
in repeating the pledge to the flag. 

Justice Roberts gave a Flag Day ad- 
dress in Independence Hall at Philadel- 
phia on June 14. He spoke again on Aug. 
19, before a mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden in New York. In his New 
York address, he warned that “our 
turn will come next” if Germany con- 
quers Britain. 


to preserve—peaceably if we can, forcibly 
if we must.” 

Justice Jackson spoke on July 4, after 
he was appointed but before he was con- 
firmed by the Senate. He compared pres- 
ent American disunity with the disunity 
during the Revolution. 

The other three Associate Justices— 
Felix Frankfurter, William O. Douglas 
and James F. Byrnes—have not appeared 
in public recently. However, they have ex- 
pressed themselves privately in favor of a 
strong foreign policy. 

Thus the Court, which long was split 
along liberal and conservative lines and 
still divides on legal and social questions, 
has become a unil in its opposition to > 
what the members consider the threat of 
world domination by Nazi Germany. The 
members are said to feel that on this 
question they are justified in speaking out. 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
... it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 


AIRPLANE FACTORY 


Job —tactory addition for the Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long 
Island, for the production of high-altitude, pursuit-interceptor planes. 


* 
Size — more than 4800 tons of structural steel required. Steel produced, rolled, 
fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


e 
Time_:::: steel delivered at site Feb. 3, 1941. 
Steel framework erected complete March 31, 1941. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high 
records for the production of steel and finished steel 
products for buildings, equipment and other defense 
matériel. 
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THE SHIPBUILDING PLANT SEIZURE 








Two-thirds of editors hold 
action is unfair to company 
and favors striking union 


President Roosevelt’s seizure of the 
strike-bound Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co. plant at Kearny, N. J., is 
criticized by two-thirds of the comment- 
ing editors as a one-sided form of com- 
pulsory arbitration. They argue that, 
while the company lost its plant, the union 
surrendered nothing and is now in a posi- 
tion to force the Government itself to com- 
ply with its demands. 

One-third of the editors, however, con- 
tend that the President had no other 
choice in the situation. 

“The decisions of the Mediation Board,” 
according to the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.), “have revealed a steady tendency 
in one direction—to buy off strikes by ac- 
cepting the major demands of the strikers 
. . . The seizure can only strengthen the 
suspicion that the recommendations of the 
National Mediation Board have become 
a form of compulsory arbitration—a one- 
sided form which bears against the em- 
ployer. The company loses its plant, but 
no equivalent punishment has been meted 
out to any labor union.” 

“It was the only course open for the 
President,” argues the Detroit, (Mich.) 
Free Press (Ind.). “The company and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations re- 
fused to come to any agreement, thinking 
more of their ‘rights’ than the welfare of 
the nation. The long and bitter dispute 
can now be settled on its merits without 
stoppage of production.” 

“The principle involved here,” as in- 


Berryman in Washington Star 
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Pease in Newark Evening News 


SAMSON? 


terpreted by the Knoxville (Tenn.) Jour- 
nal (Ind.), “is of a more vital character, 
in its relationship to our traditional in- 
stitutions, than some of our citizens re- 
alize. The determination of labor leaders 
to impose their autocratic will not only 
upon followers, but no less upon all work- 
ers, differs only in degree from the tyran- 
ny of totalitarianism.” 

“There was too much at stake,” de- 
clares the Hoboken (N.J.) Jersey Ob- 
server (Ind.), “for the President to have 
adopted any other course, especially as 
frequent conferences, by both Govern- 
ment agencies and New Jersey authori- 
ties, had failed to change the situation in 
the slightest degree.” 

“Before the strike that began August 
7,” says the New York Sun (Ind.) , “work 
had gone forward at Kearny under the 
terms of a general contract adopted by 
many shipyards on the Atlantic Coast 
and approved by officers of the union. 
That contract provided against strikes for 
two years. Yet the union struck and got 
what it demanded—after President Roose- 
velt interceded in its behalf.” 

“Since the signing of the seizure order,” 
notes the New York Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), “the union has declared that it 
would ‘expect that arrangements will im- 


mediately be made whereby not only will 
the Mediation Board’s decision be vindi- 
vated, but all rights and procedures of 
collective bargaining will be preserved for 
our union and its members at Kearny.’ 
This asserts the union’s right to strike 
against the Government itself, even in so 
vital a defense work as the construction 
of naval vessels.” 


Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 
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The Government’s handling of the prob- 
lem of gasoline shortage in the East is 
widely criticized in the press, with a ma- 
jority of the commenting editors con- 
demning Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes’s 
conservation efforts as piecemeal and in- 
elective. In general, the nation’s news- 
papers welcome the investigation of the 
whole situation now being made by the 
Senate. 

“Doubtless it would have been possible 
to handle a conservation program more 
awkwardly than this one has been han- 
dled, but doubtless it never has been 
done,” declares the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader (Dem.). “If a single mistake that 
could have been made by the Petroleum 
Conservation Division of the Department 
of the Interior was not made, the reason 
was simple: The division overlooked the 
possibility.” 

Commenting that a congressional inves- 
tigation is “the right course,” the Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.) Herald-Tribune (Ind.) adds: 

Jhen one remembers that there is an 
abundance of oil and gasoline in the Unit- 
ed States, that the shortage on the East 
Coast has resulted from inadequate means 
of transportation and not any shortage of 
supplies at the source, one realizes the 
profound importance of such a survey. 
Obviously, it should have been made 
weeks ago when the shortage first loomed 
ahead. 


“Tt seems clear that the Office of 


Poinier in Detroit Free Press 
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Conserving Gasoline in the East: 
Editors Critical of Program 


Petroleum Co-ordinator has succeeded in 
doing an excellent job of bungling.” 

“Thomas P. Henry, president of the 
American Automobile Association,” states 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury (Ind.), 
“voiced the sentiments of the majority of 
motorcar owners when he said that reports 
reaching the association from every section 
of the affected area ‘indicate that the pub- 
lic mind is utterly confused and bewildered 
by the maze of conflicting statements forth- 
coming from day to day.’ The people have 
been told so many different things by so 
many different groups that they do not 
know what to believe or how seroiusly to 
take this situation.” 

The Jersey City (N.J.) Journal (Ind.) 
advises that “one of the best ways to spoil 
civilian morale would be to ration gasoline 
for ‘pleasure’ cars in which people go to 
work and do their shopping.” 

“We do not have to go beyond our own 
community,” points out the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Herald-Journal (Ind.), “to dis- 
cover the confusion that Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Ickes’s slapstick gas station 
rationing system is creating. We again 
suggest that the sensible solution would 
be a system of consumer rationing, which 
would entitle each motorist to a specified 
allotment of gasoline per week. Under 
this system every motorist would know 
just how much gasoline he could consume 
over a stated period and could make his 
plans accordingly.” 
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STANDING ROOM ONLY 


“Americans pouring out billions of dol- 
lars to aid the British,” asserts the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.), “certainly 
aren’t going to balk at using a little less 
gasoline, if they are given an adequate 
explanation of the reasons for it and the 
necessity of it.” 

“Whatever the true facts with respect 
to oil,” states the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) , “there will be other genuine short- 
ages calling for voluntary public sacrifices 
in the future. A full examination of the 
mistakes made in dealing with the gaso- 
line problem may provide a guide to better 


methods when other shortages have to be 
” 


White in Hartford Times 
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Even before the first shovel- 
ful of earth is turned for a 
new defense plant, Under- 
wood Typewriters bave 
listed specifications, imstruc- 
tions and all other details 
of a vast undertaking that 
must be recorded in legible, 
clean-cut type. 


-_ 
— 
_ 
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Engineering staffs in 

defense plants rely upon 
the speedandaccuracyof 
UnderwoodSundstrand 

\ Adding-Figuring Ma- 

' chines . . . choose them 

\ because of their 10-key 
\ simplicity. 














































e éBmes that streak across the heavens... . tanks that 
ible along the highways .. . gufts that roar on artillery 
ges... products of lathes, drills, drop hammers, mill- 
machines in American factories! 


t we, engaged in the production of machines of busi- 
s, like to think of the specifications for those imple- 


mts of defense that were written on Underwood Type- 
! 


ite! 


Of the vast and complex stock control jobs being 

died in defense plants by Underwood Elliott Fisher 
ting Machines—every day! 

Underwood Elliost Fisher Accounting Ma- 

chines are factors in stock and production 
control, in handling accounts receivable and 
payable, in taking care of pay rolls, includ- 
ing records required by Federal and Stau 
governments. 


Of the millions in defense money going into pay rolls 
pared and recorded in accord with all Federal and State 
irements on Underwood Elliott Fisher machines! 


Of the interminable calculations going on day after 
in engineering and production offices on Underwood 
nstrand Adding-Figuring Machines! 


Of the sturdy Underwood Portable Typewriters that 
afield and afloat with the armed forces of the Nation! 


e like to think that these machines of business, backing 
other machines of defense and facilitating the whole 
mendous task, symbolize the strength and the spirit of 
merica and the willingness of all to add their mite and 
Pir might to the needs of the National Emergency. 








UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


; Sturdy Underwood Portabl the stead: 
Me Sales and Service Everywhere eo pemtcteompacs: or ae 


companions of engineers and production men 
. « « for typing reports, issuing instructions, 
taking care of all writing details in the field, 
on the road and at home. 





Essential elements of all Underwood Eli 
Fisher machines are the Supplies desig 
especially for use with those machim 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Ribbons, Ca 
Papers, et 





Copyright 1941, 
Underwood Eliott Fisher Comp: 
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MORE STRIKES EXPECTED 
ON ‘CLOSED-SHOP’ ISSUE 


Problem of ‘Union Security’ vs. Employers’ Rights Up to President 


Control over workers by 
labor group or by employer 
at stake in Kearny dispute 


President Roosevelt right now finds him- 
self maneuvered into the middle of a 
basic struggle between management and 
labor. The immediate issue: Whether or 
not a union member shall be discharged 
because he stops paying dues to a labor 
organization or because he violates union 
rules. More basically: Whether manage- 
ment shall surrender to a labor union and 
its leaders a controlling influence over its 
employes. 

The National Defense Mediation Board, 
by its recommendation in the dispute in- 
volving the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co., of Kearny, N. J., has placed the 
Government in the position of siding with 
the union. The Board has proposed that 
the company agree to compel any em- 
ploye to remain a member of the union 
once he joins. 

Rather than meet this condition, the 
company surrendered to the Government 
its plant, in which an investment of 
$35,000,000 has been made, together with 
nearly $500,000,000 in orders. L. H. Korn- 
dorff, company president, notified the Sec- 
retary of Navy: “The company can as- 
sume no authority or responsibility for the 
further management and operation of the 
yard or for any of the results or conse- 
quences thereof ....” Big, firm-mouthed 
Rear Admiral H. G. one-time 
Chief of the Navy Bureau of Engineering, 
now occupies Mr. Korndorff’s desk, direct- 
ing an establishment that can turn out 
more new ships than any American navy 
yard. 

With the plant on his hands, the Presi- 
dent finds the “closed-shop” issue on the 
White House doorstep. Now he faces the 
necessity of answering this question: 

Should the Government of the United 
States, in its own plant, surrender to a 
labor organization some authority over its 
employes by agreeing to discharge any 
Government employe who resigns from or 
who is suspended or expelled by the 
union? 

Two alternative answers confront the 
President: 

(1) He could have the Kearny, N. J., 
plant absorbed by the Navy Department 
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L. H. KORNDORFF 


and operated as a regular navy yard, 
placing its 16,000 workmen under full civil 
service. In its shipyards, the Navy not 
only refuses to entertain demands for the 
“closed shop” in any form, it also refuses 
to recognize any union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of its employes or to sign 
any contract with a labor organization. 
(2) He could, through the Reconstruc- 


. tion Finance Corp., create a dummy com- 


pany to operate the plant, and, by this 
means, put into effect the modified “closed 
shop” recommended by the Mediation 
Board. 

Whichever answer the President makes, 
he will draw the fire of either management 
or labor. 

Should he retain possession of the ship- 
yard and refuse to carry out the Media- 
tion Board’s recommendation, the union 
leaders are prepared to charge him with 
running out on an acreement, expressed 
or otherwise, while management would 
claim an admiss:on that the private em- 
ployer had been forced to give up his 
property for not doing something that the 
Government itself refuses to do. 

Should the President give the second 
answer, granting the union’s demand, la- 
bor leaders, now pushing for an extension 
of the “closed shop,” are prepared to uti- 
lize against other employers the same for- 
mula, namely: dispute, Mediation Board 
recommendation, strike and seizure. 

The struggle for the “closed shop” in 
some form already is going on in the air- 
craft industry as a direct result of the 
Mediation Board’s recommendation of a 





ADMIRAL BOWEN 
The Admiral stepped between them 
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maintenance-of-membership arrangement 
at North American Aviation, Inc. 

The same demand prolonged the im- 
portant strike that tied up the Mechanics 
Universal Joint division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. It is being pressed at other Atlantic 
Coast shipyards, in the automobile indus- 
try, in steel and in a score of smaller in- 
dustries. 

Tied up in the outcome of this struggle 
is the future security of many labor un- 
ions, especially of the big new unions of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Officers of these organizations contend 
that, if they can entrench themselves be- 
hind “closed-shop” agreements, they will 
become powerful enough politically to 
wield a controlling influence in the postwar 
readjustment. 

More immediately, John Green, Presi- 
dent of the CIO shipyard workers, has 
told the Mediation Board that without 
“uniform security” his and other unions 
will be weakened seriously under long- 
term stabilization agreements such as that 
negotiated for the shipbuilding industry 
at the instigation of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

That management, too, understands the 
full implications of the union drive for the 
“closed shop” is clear. In 1937, the United 
States Steel Corp., which owns a control- 
ling interest in Federal Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co., accepted the New Deal la- 
bor policy. The then-infant Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee was recognized 
by U.S. Steel. 

Now U.S. Steel has drawn the line be- 
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ond which it refuses to be pushed. That 
ne is the “closed shop,” and on that line 
management intends to hold out even at 
he cost of forfeiting a major property. 
1.§. Steel’s step into collective bargain- 
ng was followed by hundreds of smaller 
bloyers. Now many of these same com- 
panies have signified their willingness to 
gin the stand against the “closed shop.” 
The Government already has _ recog- 
nized the extent of the opposition to com- 
pilsory unionism in any form. Last week, 
he Mediation Board brought forward a 
nw compromise on the “closed shop,” 
msiderably watered down from the main- 
enance-of-membership arrangement de- 
manded in the Kearny dispute. 
The new formula, announced by Board 
harman William H. Davis, was used for 
the first time in settling another ship- 
yard dispute—between the Metal Trades 
Unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
ration of Labor and the Todd-Galveston 
Drydocks Co. The formula provides: 
“The company recognizes that a large 
majority of its employes for some years 
past have been members of the unions 
with which it now has a labor agreement, 
and relations have, in general, been mu- 
tually satisfactory. In consequence of the 
foregoing, the unions and the company 






















agree that it is for their mutual interest 
to maintain existing practices and agree 
to do so. 

“The company looks with favor on its 
employes becoming members of the 
unions, parties to this agreement.” 

A “seeming inconsistency” between the 
Board’s action in this case and its recom- 
mendation of maintenance of membership 
at Kearny was admitted by Mr. Davis. 
But, he explained, “they both conform to 
a higher consistency, which is that the 
Mediation Board certainly tries to work 
out the best agreement for the particular 
situation.” 

The Mediation Board Chairman con- 
tended that the stronger union-mainte- 
nance clause was unnecessary in the Todd- 
Galveston dispute because of a history of 
“good relations over a long period.” In- 
formal understanding between the AFL 
unions and management of Todd-Galves- 
ton Drydocks was reached in December, 
1937—the same year that Federal Dry- 
dock made its first written agreement with 
the CIO. 

Whatever the outcome, Mr. Davis now 
has enunciated as the “policy and prin- 
ciple” of the Mediation Board: “That the 
emergency should not be used either to 
build up or tear down unions.” 
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INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILDING TRADES: 
Cape Henlopen Fortifications, Lewes, 
Del. (600) 
Republic Aircraft Products Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Meta TRADES: 
American Brake Shoe & 
Co., Mahwah, N. J. (450) 
Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
Knoxville Iron Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
(400) 
| United States Gauge Co., Sellersville, 
Pa. (1,500) 
Ralbway CARMEN: 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Michigan City, Ind. (1,800) 
TEAMSTERS & WAREHOUSEMEN: 
—— P. Ryerson, Detroit, Mich. 
(100) 


Foundry 





Pioneer Flint Kote Co., Logansport, 
Ind. (550) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Pennsylvania Alcohol Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (1,600) 


Total: 10 AFL strikes involving more 
than 7,000 employes. 


Correction: Strike involving Hag- 
gerty Brick Co., Detroit, Mich., was 
incorrectly reported in this table last 

week. Striking members of the team- 
sters union tied up all vrickyards in 
Wayne County, not just the Haggerty 
Brick Co.) 








DEFENSE STRIKES 


Twenty-seven strikes, involving more than 21,400 employes, held up work on defense 
projects for part or all of last week. The week’s total was 15 less than the summer record 
set during the preceding fortnight. Figures in parentheses in the list below indicate the 
approximate number of employes involved in each stoppage. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 
AUTO WORKERS: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (1,000) 
— Corp., Rockford, Iil. 
( ) 


Benton Harbor Malleable Co., Benton 
Harbor, Mich. (1,350) 
ELEcTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, Ohio (600) 
Simons Worden White Co., Dayton, 
Ohio (235) 
Westinghouse Electrical & Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (800) 
Fur & LEATHER WORKERS: 
—- & Knight Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
( ) 
Mine & CHEMICAL WoRKERS: 
National Lead Co., St. Louis, 
(700) 
United States Gypsum Co. 
plants), Chicago, Ill. (3,000) 
STEEL WorRKERS: 
Arcade Malleable Iron Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. (400) 
Ertel Engine Co., 
Mich. (130) 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, 
(900) 


Mo. 
(17 


Grand Haven, 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Bessemer, Ala. (900) 
Mackenzie Muffler Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio (200) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 


Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
(1,500) 

Utica Knitting Mills, Sherburne, 
N. Y. (280) 

MISCELLAN®OUS: 


New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (1,500) 


Total: 17 ClO strikes involving more 
than 14,400 employes. 
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Hauling 
4 Miles of Cable for 
Davy Jones's Locker 


© Shipping instructions said,“Four 
miles of submarine cable, Passaic, 
N. J., to Seattle, Washington — and 
be careful not to cut’er cause she’s 
got to be laid on the floor of Puget 
Sound in one piece.” 


A tough assignment—but not too 
tough for America’s Heavy Duty 
Railroad! Working with Erie ex- 
perts, loaders strung out the cable 
like a figure eight in each of four 
gondola cars, carried ’er car tocar in 
a loop protected by burlap. Each car 
boarded over for protection, the 
shipment was made direct to the 
side of a cable-laying ship at Seattle. 


Chances are you’re not making 
cable for Davy Jones’s Locker. But 
whatever your shipping problem — 
on carload or less-carload freight 
—Erie can place at your service 
loading experts, packaging experts, 
specialists in every phase of ship- 
ping whose counsel may save you 
time and money. For further infor- 
mation, call the Erie Agent or write 


Carl Howe, Vice President 
Erie Railroad 


Cleveland, Ohio 


* 
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“In proportion as the structure of a goverm- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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+r THE DIARY OF A DICTATORSHIP Se 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


On Sunday morning, August 24, 1941, the American 
people read in their newspapers that President Roose- 
velt by executive decree had seized a big shipbuilding 
plant at Kearny, N.J., and had ordered the Navy 
Department to operate the shipyard. They did not 
read that the President had seized legislative power 
and in disregard of the vote of both houses of Con- 
gress had exercised authority which had been specifi- 
cally denied him under our constitutional procedure. 

The cry of dictatorship has been raised before but 
always the plausible answer has been given that be- 
cause the Congress is in session and at any moment 
can take back any power or authority it has once dele- 
gated we remain a democracy. 

But what shall be said of a case in which Congress 
has refused to delegate a particular piece of authority 
and the President then goes ahead and exercises it 
anyhow? 

It may well be argued that the Chief Executive 
possesses broad powers under the Constitution to 
repel invasion and to deploy the Army and Navy in 
a manner best calculated to promote the national 
defense under threat of attack. But the Congress 
under the Constitution is charged with the duty of 
preserving property rights even in time of war and 
assuring the people that their constitutional guarantee 
will be heeded. This guarantee reads: “No person 
shall be... .. deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” 

Every word of that guarantee is important. To 
yield one syllable is to establish a precedent for the 
erasure of any other syllable in that precious pro- 
vision of the Bill of Rights. 

Clearly the American people are entitled to know 
all the facts of the extraordinary usurpation of power 
which occurred last week for it establishes a precedent 
far more important than any single act that has oc- 
curred since the war emergency began. It is especially 
important to the American labor movement because 
the authority which the President did exercise was 
the very legislative sanction which both the AFL and 
the CIO successfully persuaded Congress on August 
5 last to withhold from the Chief Executive. To en- 
able citizens to understand what has happened, the 
following chronology is presented: d 

June 28, 1940: Congress passes a law known as 
Public Law No. 671 in which the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized “whenever he deems any existing 
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manufacturing plant or facility necessary for the ng 
tional defense and whenever he is unable to arr 
at an agreement with the owner of such plant for i 
use and operation, to take over and operate su 
plant or facility either by Government personnel 
by contract with private firms.” 














the foregoing provisos as being too broad and ena 
a new law, Public Law No. 783, in which the authori 






limit the seizure by the Government only to th 
cases in which the producer or manufacturer refu 
“to give preference in the matter of execution of tha™ 
orders, or who shall refuse to manufacture the kind?! 










shall refuse to furnish such supplies “at a reasonabl 
price.” Labor disputes are not mentioned and 
context of the new provision of law shows it is plain 
operative only upon refusal of a manufacturer 
accept orders or execute them in the manner specifie 
Nothing is said about the inability of the manufactur 
to execute the contract due to strikes or refusal 
labor to perform its service. 

June 9, 1941: An executive order is issued by 
President ordering the Army to seize an aviati 
plant in California owned by the North Americ 
Aviation Company. The order sets forth that 
production “was interrupted by a strike” and th 
the labor union in question called the strike “‘in viola 
tion of an agreement between the bargaining rep 
sentatives of the company and the workers authoriz 
to appear before the National Defense Mediati 
Board and conduct the negotiations” and “before 
negotiations had been concluded by said Board.” 
the same day the Attorney General, Robert H. Jack 
son, issues a statement saying the President’s procla 
mation “rests upon the aggregate of the presidenti 
powers derived from the Constitution itself and from’ 
the statutes enacted by Congress.” He adds: 

“The situation at the North American plant mo 
nearly resembles an insurrection than a labor strik 
The President’s proclamation recites the persisten 
defiance of govermental efforts to mediate any legiti 
mate labor differences. The distinction between loy 
labor leaders and those who are following the Com 
munist party line is easy to observe.” 

Disorder had existed at the plant and mass picketq’ 
ing had forcibly prevented workers who wanted 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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. fwork from returning to their jobs. The obligation to 
tect the citizen in his right to work is inherent in 
both the Federal and State constitutions. Hence ac- 
tion taken was lawful whereby with the consent of 
the owners a property was occupied by troops and 
protection was given to the employees who wished 
to work. (It differs from the Kearny case where the 
.lofer of the company to sell was ignored and where 
the seizure was consummated without the consent 
© tho! the owners and the company was publicly branded 

refuseq With the charge of refusal to operate the plant, though 
1 of thgevetybody knew that the union had refused by mass 





















plant was seized by the Government). 

June 9, 1941: The Administration then attempts to 
get specific legal sanction from Congress for what it did 
the North American case and what it might wish 
do in similar situations. The House with the 
support of Administration leaders—Representatives 
McCormack and Woodrum included—passes a bill 
which says that no part of the appropriation of public 
funds shall be available to pay “‘any person for services 
ina plant . . . who assists in maintaining a picket line 
or otherwise seeks forcibly to prevent the return of 
workmen after the National Defense Mediation 
Board shall have certified to the President that further 
stoppage of work in that plant will critically impede 
the national defense program and has asked the em- 
ployees to return to work.” Also no funds were to 
be paid to any corporation or firm which shall “fail or 
tefuse to respect and abide by the recommendation 
of the National Defense Mediation Board.” 

June 12, 1941: The Senate eliminates the above 
provisions and adopts what is known as the Connally 
Amendment which seeks to amend the Public Law 
No. 783 of September, 1940, . . . and authorizes the 
President: to seize plants wherever defense work is 
interrupted by strikes or lockouts or threats thereof 
and wherever either or both parties fail to utilize the 
mediation machinery of the Government. 

July 10, 1941: House rejects Connally Amendment. 
ijThe conference committee of both houses then re- 
writes the Connally Amendment and offers instead 
a provision which specifically would add to the Presi- 
t’s powers the authority to seize and operate any 
defense plant “whenever the President finds, after 
investigation, that there is an interruption of pro- 
duction at such plant, that the national defense pro- 
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Seizure of private property at Kearny, N.J., was in defiance of ‘ 


action by Congress which refused specifically to grant the 
authority which the President later exercised anyway. 


gram will be unduly impeded or delayed by such an 
interruption, and that the exercise of such power and 
authority is necessary to insure production at such 
plant in the interest of the national defense.” 

This language had been softened in comparison 
with the Connally Amendment so as to please labor 
and the words “strikes or threats of strikes” had been 
eliminated. But now the House of Representatives is 
in a different mood than in June. It is now under 
pressure of the CIO and the AFL which want nothing 
at all in the bill related to strikes or to seizures grow- 
ing out of work interri ptions. 

July 29, 1941: The House refuses to accept the first 
conference report. 

August 5, 1941: Second conference report with all 
references to work interruptions or seizures of plants 
deleted is accepted by the House. 

August 5, 1941: The Senate reverses itself by repu- 
diating the Connally Amendment and goes along with 
the House in accepting the second conference report. 

Thus does Congress by specific act refuse to grant 
to the President the very power which he claims to 
possess in his executive order of August 23, 1941. 

This usurpation of power cannot be defended as 
having been made necessary by the fact that a plant 
with warships under construction was tied up. The 
U.S. Steel Corporation which owned the plant offered 
in writing to sell it to the Navy at whatever price 
the Government, in effect, would decide was reason- 
able, thus eliminating any question of authority or 
reasons for seizure: The company not only was will- 
ing to sell the plant—worth about $35,000,000—but 
also forfeited the opportunity to make profits out of 
$493,000,000 of naval contracts. 

Thus did a private company unselfishly offer to 
give up material rewards in defense of a principle of 
human freedom as sacred to the workers of America 
as it must be to all citizens who believe in constitu- 
tional procedure. But the President disregarded the 
offer and seized the property in violation of our con- 
stitutional guarantee and in defiance of the expressed 
will of both houses of Congress. 

Will Congress sit by and allow legislative power to 
be assumed arbitrarily by the Executive? The people 
are for the moment helpless if their elected representa- 
tives are supine. The situation calls for a prompt as- 
sertion of the independence of Congress lest its ac- 
quiescence be taken as a basis for further encroachment. 
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Keeping in Touch With Many Capitals Through Envoys and Visitors 
r 


Problems of China, Japan, 
New Zealand, Britain vie with 
America’s defense troubles 


The big colored map of the world which 
stands in President Roosevelt’s office in 
the White House got many a look from 
the presidential eyes last week. More than 
ordinarily, the President’s thoughts were 
on geography. Moves of grand strategy 
focused his mind especially on the Pacific 
and the Far East. But he found time to 
think and talk about numerous other 
places scattered over the surface of the 
earth. 

For one thing, there was the matter of 
a military mission to Chungking, China. 
This, announced the President, after a 
talk with Hu Shih, the Chinese Ambas- 
sador, would be headed by Brig. Gen. John 
Magruder, who used to be in China as a 
military attache and knows Chinese prob- 
lems well. 

Then there was the matter of a military 
mission to Moscow. The President let it 
be known that this mission would be 
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INTER-OFFICE conversations never 
hinder nor delay a customer from reach- 
ing any of our executives. Inside con- 
versations are carried on by Dictograph. 
They don’t go through the office-switch- 
board and never compete with customers 
for an open wire.” 
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help serve customers better for 10,000 
American offices and factories — and 
““Speed up Speed”’ by saving thousands 
of hours a day on internal calls. Let us 
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headed by W. Averell Harriman, now 
United States Minister and lend-lease ex- 
pediter in London. President Roosevelt 
called Mr. Harriman a good trouble shoot- 
er and said he had now doubled his trou- 
ble-shooting staff—the other one being 
Harry Hopkins. He announced that he is 
sending John D. Biggers, formerly the Of- 
fice of Production Management’s Director 
of Production, to London with the rank of 
Minister, to carry on Mr. Harriman’s work 
there. 

From New Zealand, away “down under,” 
came Peter Fraser, the Prime Minister of 
that British Dominion. Mr. Fraser called 
on the President and told about his trip, 
which took him through Iraq at the time 
of the fighting there and through Egypt at 
the time of the fighting in Crete. 

From Sweden to the White House came 
Fred A. Sterling, U.S. Minister, on leave. 

Lincoln McVeagh, former Minister to 
Greece, dropped in for final instructions 
before going to his new post in Iceland. 
Willys Peck did the same, before going to 
his new post as Minister to Thailand. 

As always, there was plenty of occasion 
to look at the little spot on the map called 
Britain. But the President had a special 
reason to think of Britain last week. Guest 
of honor at the White House was the Duke 
of Kent, who had come down to Washing- 
ton with the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
after spending the week end with them at 
Hyde Park. 

Britain came into the President’s thoughts 
in another way. At his Tuesday press con- 
ference he took the opportunity to deny and 
denounce widespread stories that the Brit- 
ish have been misusing lend-lease funds. 
(U.S.N., Aug. 29.) President Roosevelt 


declared that these stories were being 
spread in an organized campaign of 


rumors, distortions, half-truths and false- 
hoods. He dealt specifically with charges 
that bills run up in Washington restaurants 
by British officials for food and drink were 
paid with lend-lease funds, and that lend- 
lease steel was being used in manufacture 
of articles being sold by British exporters 
in Argentina. 

For President Roosevelt, talk of world 
affairs and world scenes is invariably stim- 
ulating. Last week he signed an executive 
order which he hopes will free him from 
some of the burden of domestic problems 
and give him more time to devote to 
things abroad. This was the order reorgan- 
izing the entire defense machinery and plac- 
ing it under a seven-man board headed by 





—Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL MAGRUDER 
To advise the Chinese 


Vice President Henry Wallace. (Page 12.) 

But the President was still giving much 
of his time to domestic matters. He called 
three of his Cabinet members to his office 
for a huddle on the task of operating the 
strike-bound shipbuilding yards at Kearny, 
N.J. He conferred with War Department, 
budget and planning officials on plans for 
the new War Department building. 

President Roosevelt signed the $7,000- 
000,000 supplemental defense bill, vetoed 
the farm bill which would have frozen 
Government-owned stocks of cotton and 
wheat. He named Francis Biddle, of Phil- 
adelphia, to be Attorney General and Arte- 
mus L. Gates, of New York City, banker 
and World War air hero, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for aeronautics. Mr. 
Biddle’s great-great-grandfather, Edmund 
Randolph, was the nation’s first Attorney 
General, under President Washington. 

The President announced that in his 
Labor Day speech, to be delivered from 
Hyde Park as the climax of an hour-long 
radio program, he would take note of the 
second anniversary of the beginning of the 
present war. 

There was time to congratulate “Steve” 
Early, presidential secretary, on his 52nd 
birthday, but the Japanese negotiations 
prevented the President from greeting the 
Michigan “peach queen,” Miss Margaret 
Emery. That pleasant task fell to the Presi- 
dent’s aide, Maj. Gen. “Pa” Watson. 
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Perhaps You 
Remember 


THIS IS NOT the first time that you have 
called upon Dodge automotive plants 
and men to meet a National Emergency. 
You probably remember that you called 
them to the colors once before; that 
you found their service good; that their 
dependability was not a catch-word, 
but a watch-word, in France and on 
the training fields at home, for the 
highest mechanical excellence. 


Now again you have called Dodge to 
the National Defense. And Dodge has 
swiftly answered. Already many thou- 
sands of its highly trained men have 
been transferred from the work of 
building motorcars to the more urgent 
and crucial tasks of building army 
trucks, tanks, guns and airplane assem- 
blies. Again Dodge is throwing its great 
industrial weight into your program of 
Defense. And, as you require, Dodge 
will again remain a defense force, with 
every ounce of its energy, every inch 
of the way. 


DODGE DIVISION OF 


CHRYSLER 


You May Also Recall 

You may clearly remember that the first 
time you called on Dodge for aid in 
National Defense, its motorcars were 
reaching the very peak of their first 
young success. Then suddenly, remem- 
ber, there were fewer of them because 
there were fewer men to make them, 
and less material to make them with. 
Perhaps you also remember that it was 
these fewer Dodge cars, and the quali- 
ties inherent in them, that helped to 
lay the lasting foundation for a world- 
wide reputation for Dependability. 


Later —A Quarter Century 
Again Dodge moves full speed ahead 
in the service of the Government,—with 
full knowledge of its duty and confi- 
dence in your own respect for the spirit 
that is Dodge. These cars will, of course, 
always remain at their finest. You may 
approach your own Dodge purchase 
with complete confidence in its endur- 
ing value,— its ability to serve you ex- 
tremely well for even more years than 
you would normally choose to drive it. 
It is a firm fact these are the finest cars 
that Dodge has ever built... There can 
be no curtailment of Dodge quality... 
No substitute for Dodge Dependability. 


CORPORATION 











Does the American Public Correctly Estimate : 
The Extent of Nazi Threat to This Country? 


F. H. La Guardia 


Mayor, New York City; Director, Office of 
Civilian Defense; Chairman, American Sec- 
tion of Joint Permanent Defense Board; 
President, United States Conference of 
Mayors, 


answers: 

The American public as a whole is not 
aware of the immediate character or of 
the extent of this threat in either its mili- 
tary or economic aspects, although I be- 
lieve that most of the press, radio, motion- 
picture and other communication organ- 
izations are endeavoring to place the facts 
squarely before their audiences. Without 
doubt a substantial section of the public 
does appreciate the full seriousness of the 
emergency, but it is difficult for decent, 
clean people to comprehend the lengths 
to which conscienceless dictators will go 
to accomplish their ends. 


Stephen S. Wise 


New York City; Rabbi, Free Synagogue of 


New York; President, American Jewish 
Congress, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


No. If the American people had a cor- 
rect estimate of the extent of the Nazi 
threat to the United States, Congress 
would not have voted as it recently did 
carrying the selective service measure by 
one vote. Whenever a correct estimate 
comes, the American people will insist 
upon taking their full and unreserved part 
in resisting the endless crimes of Nazi vio- 
lence, and in defense of our democracy, 
menaced as never before. 


Senator Byrd 


(Dem.), Va.; Chairman, Special Senate 
Committee to Investigate Executive Agen- 
cies of the Government; Member, Senate 
Committees on Finance, Naval Affairs, and 
Government Organization, 


answers: 

Short of becoming a voluntary shoot- 
ing participant in the war, I believe the 
people of America, under effective leader- 
ship, are willing to make what sacrifices 
may be necessary to defend America and 
to furnish equipment and supplies to 
Great Britain. 

Our own defense program and expedi- 
tious aid to England are dangerously lag- 
ging, because of ineffective co-ordination 
of our defense activities; of continuing 
strikes in defense industries; of inadequate 
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Question of the Weak 
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President Roosevelt says that a 
great many people in the United 
States have not yet waked up to 
the gravity of the present defense 
situation. Many others, both in 
and out of public office, have 
voiced similar views. 

To obtain a cross section of in- 
formed opinion, The United States 
News sent to authorities on foreign 





planning by those in authority in sufficient 
time to produce heavy equipment; because 
we are attempting to superimpose our 
huge defense effort on a boom in the pro- 
duction of those things nonessential for 
defense. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Mili- 
tary Affairs, 


answers: 

The Nazi threat is but one factor in 
the present situation. American welfare is 
definitely imperiled not only because of 
world-wide international war but also be- 
cause underlying that war is the threat of 
world revolution and universal disorder. 
America does not realize how much we are 





—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR BYRD 














affairs and defense, and spokes- 
men for citizens’ 
this question: 


organizations, 


Do you believe that the 
American public has a correct | 
estimate of the extent of the 
Nazi threat to the U.S.? 


Answers are presented herewith. 
More will appear in the next issue. 


a part of the world whether we want to 
be or not. Few Americans are conscious 
that we have a United States court in 
China, that 700 of our troops are there— 
just to give an example. 


Senator Wheeler 


(Dem.), Mont.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce; member, Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular Af 
fairs, 


answers: 


I believe that the American people are 
thoroughly awake to the extent of the 
Nazi threat to the United States. They 
understand that the threat is not from a 
military standpoint but from an economic 
standpoint, and they understand that no 
matter who wins this war—and twenty to 
thirty million soldiers have to be returned 
to peacetime occupations—this country 
will be facing a serious economic situation. 

But to me it is silly to say that we are 
threatened with invasion by either Ger- 
many or Japan. This Administration, in 
co-operation with Mr. Churchill, has at- 
tempted from the first to put fear into the 
hearts of the American people so as to 
make them war-minded. 


William Allen White 


Emporia, Kans.; Editor, The Emporia Goa- 
zette; Honorary Chairman, Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 


answers: 

No, not by a long shot. In the first 
place, two-fifths of our people are more 
interested in the baseball scores than they 
are in foreign news. In the fall it will be 
football. In the second place, one-fifth of 
our people are intensely pro-German— 
for racial reasons, perhaps; somewhat for 
political reasons, as partisan Republicans 
or as Roosevelt-baiters; for family rea 
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sons, having young relatives of war age; 
and as being fat and contented and hating 
miserably the broomstick which prods the 
old fat sheep off the cool place in the green 
pasture beside the still waters. 

The other two-fifths see the truth and 
understand it. 


G. Ashton Oldham 


Albany, N.Y.; Bishop of Albany (Episco- 
pal); President, World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches; 
Honorary Vice President, American Union 
for Concerted Peace Efforts, 


answers: 

I am convinced that a vast number of 
Americans have no conception of the dire 
and imminent peril of the Nazi threat to 
all we hold dear. Here lies our greatest 
danger. Failure to appreciate the serious- 
ness of this threat is the underlying cause 
of defeatism, isolationism and all sincere 
efforts toward appeasement or negotiated 
peace. 


(by telegraph) 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Grand Lodge, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


answers: 


With each passing day the American 
people are becoming increasingly aware of 
the threat to the United States should Hit- 
ler successfully defeat Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and their allies. As this 
awareness becomes more widespread, so 
does the determination to do everything 
possible to aid all peoples who are fighting 
Nazism. The growth of the “V for Vic- 
tory” spirit in the United States and the 
manifestly greater support of the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy are more sym- 
bolic of the state of mind of the Ameri- 
can public than the counsels of despair 
sounded by a handful of appeasers and 
Munichmen. 


Monsignor John A. Ryan 


Washington, D.C.; Director, Social Action 
Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Professor of Social Ethics, Na- 
tional Catholic School of Social Service, 


answers: 

The majority of the American people 
do not seem to have an adequate esti- 
mate of the Nazi threat to the United 
States. There is widespread failure to sup- 
port loyally the policy of aid to Britain 
adopted by Congress; ignorance and in- 
difference regarding Hitler’s avowed inten- 
tions of attacking and dominating our 
country; unwillingness to consider the 
enormous economic injuries and enormous 
defense expenditure which would follow 
Hitler’s domination of Europe and South 
America; and the easy, lazy and unfound- 
ed assumption that the Nazis could never 
inflict military damage upon the United 
States. 


(by telegraph) 
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CORES of vessels in America’s 

first line of defense, the United 
States Navy, are equipped with Trane 
Thermostatic Traps and Trane Con- 
vectors. These vessels include ships 
of all categories from seaplane tenders 
and destroyers to the huge new super- 
dreadnoughts now under construc- 
tion. Moreover, many of the new 
cargo vessels for the U. S. Maritime 
Commission incorporate Trane Blast 
Coils in their heating and ventilating 
arrangements. 

The Trane factories at La Crosse 
are geared at a production level to 
meet the demands of America’s armed 
forces. Trane Steam Heating Special- 
ties, Convectors, and Unit Heaters by 
the thousand are being installed in 


army and navy camps, cantonments 


Also, TRANE COMPANY or 


HEATING - COOLING - 





TRANE-full speed ahead 






and air bases throughout the country. 


There are 85 Trane branch offices in 
as many leading cities of America 
where you will find a Trane represent- 
ative with up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation to assist you in the solution of 
your heating, cooling and air condi- 
tioning problem with the nation’s 
most complete line of heating, cool- 
ing and air conditioning equipment — 
the Trane line. Keeping in step with 


America’s national defense require- 


ments is Trane’s big job of the hour. 


= 


THE TRANE COMPANY + LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 
D. ¢ TORONTO, ONTARIO 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 











Better Steel is Assured 





When you buy steel, you want the best in quality for your 
money. This is exactly as it should be. So to give you better 
steel we here at Weirton have set exacting standards of 
quality for the steel we produce. 

These exacting standards we call “Double Control of 
Quality.” And by this we mean control by men plus control 
by machines. Not ordinary men, either, but men who are 
highly skilled in the art and science of making better steel. 


And by the same token, not ordinary machines, but equipment 











WEIRTON'S “DOUBLE GONTROL” OF QUALITY 


that is the latest—the most modern—developed by and for 
the steel industry. 

Better steel, therefore, is assured by Weirton’s “Double 
Control” of Quality—quality which is controlled from iron 
ore to the last shipping detail. 

When next you place an order for steel, make it Weirton. 
You'll get steel that is better—steel which meets your most 
exacting specifications. Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, 


West Virginia. 





Bars... Angles... Structurals... 
Sheets .. . Galvanized Sheets . 
—Special Coated and Roofing Ternes 


Piling . . 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 
- Hot and Cold Rolled Strip... Hot and Cold Rolled 
.. WEIRITE Cold Reduced Tin Plate. . 
... Tin Mill Black Plate. . 


. . Long Terne Sheets . 


. Terne Plate 


. Lacquered Tin Plate and Black Plate. 








WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 9! 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Ahead is to be a period of temporary deflation for many industries; is to 
be a period of transition from problem of abundance to one of scarcity. 

In statistical terms: Federal Reserve Board production index, after shooting 
up from 140 to 162 in first seven 1941 months, is likely to remain stationary or 
decline in final five months; is to reflect disturbances in industry. 

Auto curtailment is to show up in production. So is curtailment coming for 
other consumer durable goods. So is the shutdown in widely scattered factories 
that run out of aluminum, or copper, or steel, or nickel, or zinc. 

It's to be deflation for some industries, inflation for others. 

Duration of the present upset: More nearly six months than three; more 
likely to carry through this year and into 1942 than to end soon. 

Tendency temporarily will be to check some pressures for price increases, 
to cause Congress to go more slowly in giving Leon Henderson more power. 

















Strong demand is coming from some businessmen to curb defense use of 
metals; to slow up the armament program to ease the shock for nondefense users. 

Congress is interested. But: There's scant prospect that the Army and Navy 
would agree; that White House would agree to prolong the pain. 

Instead: Present idea seems to be to get the adjustment over with; to shake 
out nonessential users as quickly as possible; to move faster into arms output. 

Not much cheer is offered to nondefense users of vital metals. 





If businessmen are running into trouble, so are their controllers. 

Leon Henderson finds that his price ceiling orders are turning out in 
practice to be paper orders; that they are often honored in the breach. 

Donald Nelson will find that his priority ratings often are abused; that 
the task of administering a priority system for industry is staggering in size. 

The field of prices...... 

Scrap iron and steel: Price ceiling of $20 a ton evaded by many methods. 
Industry claims that scrap can't be brought out in volume at that price. But: 
Henderson holds it can and promises a showdown in enforcement. 

Sugar: Price ceiling of 3.5 cents resulting in check to the inflow of sugar 
from offshore; resulting in what can become a serious shortage unless ways can 
be found to keep speculators from holding sugar outside this country. 

Gasoline: Recommended retail price levels finding little observance in 
some communities; serving as little more than examples of advice to consumers. 

As a matter of fact: Henderson's present price-control powers are too cum- 
bersome, too broad and drastic, for effective use. New powers will be needed if 
prices are to be administered in key industries; if abuses are to be stopped. 

In the field of priorities...... 

A gigantic task lies ahead, a task of planning for nearly all of industry. 

Choice of Donald Nelson to administer priorities means a much more active 
approach to the problem; means that there will. be a firm administration. 

But: The problem of priority administr-tion will become acute before it can 
be dealt with effectively; before information can be gathered and decisions made 

















(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


that will determine the direction of industry during the emergency period. ’ 

Supply and demand situation as Nelson will find it in key metals.... 

Steel: Output of 87,000,000 tons probable this year. Demand in sight for 
at least 95,000,000 tons this year and much more next. Scrap critically short. 
Pig iron in greater demand from steel companies alone than there is supply. 
Steel plate capacity 6,500,000 tons, with defense orders now on the books for 
nearly all; with immense demand that is likely to go unsatisfied. 

Copper: Output about 1,100,000 tons annually with 400,000 imported from 
South America, giving 1,500,000 total. Defense demand is 1,200,000 tons, leav- 
ing 300,000 tons to meet peacetime requirements of nondefense industries amount- 
ing to 900,000 tons. Situation next year will be critical; will probably leave 
no copper for nondefense use; will probably involve a shortage even for defense. 

Aluminum: Output rate now 600,000,000 pounds a year, rising in next 12 
months to 900,000,000 pounds and in 18 months to 1,600,000,000 pounds. Demand 
uncertain, depending on speed with which the aircraft program is carried out. 

Zinc: Output about 950,000 tons a year. Defense demand now 550,000 tons 
and to grow, leaving 400,000 tons to meet normal nondefense demand of 750,000 
tons. Substitution and conservation are helping to solve this problem. 


Oil Administration is giving this assurance...... 

There will be enough fuel oil to meet industrial requirements in all sec- 
tions this winter. But: It will be a tight situation and will force rationing 
of gasoline; will force priority for fuel oil in delivery to markets. 

Gasoline rationing is to center in the East; may extend to the Far West. A 
shortage of gasoline in the East is to be real; is not “cooked up." 








Every prospect now is that 1941 tax bill will be law before October 1; that 
new excises will take effect by October l. 

Also: Prospect is that work will start on a 1942 tax bill as soon as 1941 
bill is out of the way; that 1942 taxes will be much higher than 1941. 

Senate Committee is following a rather conservative tax policy; is provid- 
ing few basic upsets in plans as voted by the House. This means...... 

For excess profits taxes: Optional method of determining the excess profits 
credit is being retained over Treasury objection. 

For estates and gifts: Present exemptions are being continued with only 
mild rate increases, again over Treasury objection. 

For individuals: A lowering of exemptions and stiff rate increases in the 
middle-income brackets; an added tax bill of $1,219,000,000 on 1941 income. 

For corporations: Higher tax rates, but few tax innovations. 

But: Treasury will continue to press next year for its plan to tax "excess- 
ive" profits of all corporations, not just "excess" profits of corporations 
earning more than in base period years. 

Also: Treasury wants more from estates. 

General manufacturers’ sales tax and tax designed to force savings are both 
out, at least until next year. Then: Demands for inflation control and for 
revenue may bring action; may bring these and other new forms of taxes. 




















Employers can expect a rising volume of demands for "union-maintenance" 
clauses in collective bargaining contracts; can look for new arguments. 

On that issue: U. S. Steel Corp., through its subsidiary, Federal Ship- 
building, sacrificed a $35,000,000 investment and $500,000,000 in orders rather 
than yield. At bottom, it's the old fight over a closed shop. 

Mediation Board, by forcing this issue to a decision, is precipitating 
what may become a new strike wave; is adding to difficulties in labor situation. 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many-facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT as a manufacturer re- 
fuse to accept defense orders even if ac- 
ceptance of these orders prevents or de- 
lays deliveries on nondefense contracts. 
This regulation, laid down by the Priori- 
ties Division, Office of Production Man- 
agement, applies to intracompany as well 
as intercompany deliveries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an employer refuse flatly 
to grant a union’s demand for a closed 
shop without violating the Wagner Labor 

Relations Act. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has ruled that such a refusal 
is not a violation of law so long as the 
employer shows his good faith by con- 
tinuing to negotiate on other union de- 
mands. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse re-employment 
to former employes who have been re- 
leased from active duty by the United 
States Army. Selective Service Adminis- 


News - Limes. 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
October 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 10, 1941. The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 10, 


iT [Rust 


1941. The transfer books will 


not close. Checks will be mailed. 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


August 28, 1941. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


tration is prepared to protect the legal 
rights of discharged service men. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an employe collect dam- 
ages from a labor union that obtains your 
discharge under a maintenance-of-member- 
ship agreement. A Rhode Island jury re- 
cently awarded 12 employes, discharged 
after withdrawing from a labor union, 
damages amounting to $20,800. 


* ” * 


YOU CANNOT expect early deliveries 


on chlorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants, 
steel drums or chemicals and synthetic 


resins essential to manufacture of explo- 
sives and plastics unless your firm has a 
priority rating. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an employer require the 
National Labor Relations Board to offer 
evidence to show that any of your com- 
pany’s personnel files which the Board is 
attempting to subpoena are relevant to 
the Board’s case against your firm. The 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals has held 
that the NLRB is not entitled to sub- 
poena more of an employer’s files and rec- 
ords than it needs in securing evidence. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export furs, synthetic 
fibers, wood, natural asphalt of bitumen, 
nonferrous metals and precious metals 
without special license. The President has 
placed these items under export control. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an employer grant a gen- 
eral wage increase without prior notice to 
a labor union with which your company 
is dealing, so long as you continue to ne- 
gotiate with the union. The NLRB has 
held that a bulletin board notice of wage 
increase during period of union negotia- 
tions is not a violation of the Wagner Act. 


YOU CANNOT buy or sell fine cotton 
goods or domestic anima’ hair at prices 
higher than those* fixed pv, the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT grant installment credit 
on retail sales unless you are registered 
with the Federal Reserve Board by De- 
cember 31. Installment sales regulations 
became effective September 1. 
SEPTEMBER 5, 
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THE SERVIS RECORDER 


(Double Stylus Model) 


DOES BOTH! 


> Cond 





NO. 1 Stylus points out wasted time 
NO. 2 Stylus records WASTED GAS 


5 


We used to think wasted time 
was the most important. 
Now we’re not so sure. 


Mr. Ickes should be inter- 
ested in this No. 2 Stylus. 


Gas is scarce, actually scarce! 
We know that. So why let 
any engine run idle? The 
SERVIS RECORDER, Dox- 
ble Stylus Model, points out 
this kind of waste in a hurry. 
Send for folder and full informa- 
| tion on the Double Stylus Model. 


| THE SERVICE RECORDER CO. 
1375 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The §ervis Recorder 


Shows When Motor Was 


—And How Long 


Idling 








Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


GASOLINE SHORTAGE: AN ANALYSIS 


Prospect for Rationing of Motor Fuel as Supply in East Dwindles 


How the available stocks 
will be distributed when 
pinch becomes serious 


Out of the confusion and debate over 
the oil situation in the Atlantic Seaboard 
States now are coming hard facts and fig- 
ures. These facts are being brought to the 
surface in a Senate investigation, quickly 
organized to determine whether there is a 
gasoline shortage. The first comprehensive 
official report on the situation is contained 
in testimony of Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroleum Co-ordinator, speaking for Pe- 
troleum Co-ordinator Harold Ickes. 

On the basis of Mr. Davies’s statements 
in the inquiry, the following questions are 
answered: 

Is there a gasoline shortage in the East? 
There is no immediate shortage in the 
sense that there will be no gasoline in a few 
days. Then what is the excitement about? 
It’s about the fact that reserves are de- 





clining while use of gasoline has been ris- 
ing. But can’t that be remedied? It can’t 
be corrected right now because there is a 
shortage of tankers resulting from transfer 
of ships to the British and because the time 
is approaching when large amounts of fuel 
oil must .> accumulated for winter use. 

Just how much gasoline is on hand? A 
mid-August survey showed about 20,500,- 
000 barrels of gasoline in storage on the 
East Coast. What about the story that 
there was only a ten-day supply? That 
story got about because the Government 
analysis of the supply deducted from the 
reserves 14,000,000 barrels which could not 
be classified as readily available for use. 
That left 6,476,000 barrels—equal to about 
10 days’ supply at the present rate of 
consumption. 

Then what was wrong with the story 
that there was only a ten-day supply in 
sight? It did not take into account the 
fact that supply is constantly being re- 
plenished by the incoming flow, carried to 














Higher taxes, | 
more insurance 
Probability of need for addi- 
tional cash to pay rising estate 


levies suggests again giving 


thought to your life insurance. | 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 
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| 











—Harris & Ewing 


R. K. DAVIES—HAROLD ICKES 
They plan to curtail oil uses 


the Eastern markets mostly by tankers 
from the Gulf Coast. Does that mean 
there will be a substantial supply on hand 
for an indefinite period? The answer de- 
pends on various factors—how many ad- 
ditional tankers will be taken out of the 
coastwise runs, how much carrying ca- 
pacity is diverted to bringing in fuel oil, 
how much oil can be brought in by tank 
cars over the railroads. 

How does the Government plan to meet 
the situation immediately? By curtailing 
gasoline sales 15 per cent compared with 
July consumption. Does that mean only a 
moderate reduction in filling station sales 
to the average motorist? It remains to be 
seen through experience how much gasoline 
will be available for the average motorist. 
Why is that? First of all, gasoline con- 
sumption for automobile travel usually de- 
clines after Labor Day, with the ending of 
the vacation period. Then gasoline for 
“pleasure” use will be sold only after es- 
sential needs have been met. 

These essential needs include transpor- 
tation (such as bus services) , truck opera- 
tion, farming, hospital service, community 
services (such as police) , industrial needs, 
Army and Navy demands. What has been 
the trend of gasoline use in these essential 
lines? Consumption has been increasing 
because of the defense program and the 
boom in factory production growing out of 
defense spending. Is this trend likely to 
continue? Yes, as long as spending for 
defense increases and expansion of war in- 
dustry continues. 

Does this mean the cut in gasoline sales 
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for automobile use may be more than 15 
per cent? Probably it will, because “pleas- 
ure” travel on highways will bear the 
brunt of the curtailment in gasoline sales. 

Will it become necessary for the Gov- 
@ ment to issue ration cards to gasoline 
users? Perhaps—eventually. The Petro- 
Jeum Co-ordinator’s office has been study- 
ing foreign methods of gasoline rationing. 
Has the Government power to ration gas- 
oline stringently? Some legal authorities 
question whether the Government has the 
rationing power, but there has been a 
tendency to ask Congress for specific pow- 
ers when the need for authority arose in 
handling defense emergency problems. 

How long will the critical period on gas- 
oline last? Probably through the winter. 
By next spring, the gasoline supply prob- 
lem may be well on the way to solution. 
Why is that? Because some pipe lines will 
have been completed to supplement tank- 
ers, the peak of the seasonal demand for 
heating oils will be past and more oil may 
be moving by rail. Is there a sure promise 
of improvement by spring? No, because 
nobody knows how many additional 
tankers may be diverted from coastwise 
service. 

Will the gasoline shortage be limited to 
the Atlantic Seaboard? No, the Pacific 
Coast supply is being affected by transfer 
of tankers to carry oil to Russia and may 
result in curtailment of gasoline use by 
motorists, the same as on the East Coast. 
The shortage at present is due entirely to 
the transportation problem. But refining 
capacity is at or close to full use, and fur- 
ther expansion in gasoline demand might 
run into a bottleneck in refining capacity. 
A move is on to increase refining capacity, 
especially for aviation gasoline. 

What is the biggest consuming season 
for oil along the Atlantic Coast? The win- 
ter months, because of the use of heating 
oils, in addition to other demands. How is 
winter demand met? Usually by building 
up reserves in the summer months. This 
year, from April to August, stocks gained 
only about 9,000,000 barrels, compared 
with 20,000,000 in the same period last 
year, although demand will be heavier. 

Does this mean use of oil for heating 
homes will be curtailed next winter? No. 
However, home owners will be requested 
to save fuel as much as possible—by effi- 
cent operation of heating equipment and 
avoiding excessive temperatures. 

How will the East get through the au- 
tumn and winter squeeze on oil—at the 
height of seasonal demand? First, by con- 
serving on gasoline. Then, by a shift to 
use of coal by some large industrial con- 
sumers. Also, by rerouting oil shipments 
to overland transportation and by eating 
into reserves. 

Will there be enough oil to operate in- 
dustries? Yes, from all indications. Indus- 
try gets a high rating in a scramble for 
supply. What is the demand for industrial 
fuel oil? Demand from September to De- 
tember is expected to approximate 58,- 
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freon hear men talk about the 
nerve it takes to fly a modern 
plane. Planes so fast they match a 
bullet’s speed, stresses so great that 
pilots lose consciousness as they 
level off from power dives. It does 
take nerve... human nerves... 
and more. For these planes as well 
have nerves, a rugged system of 
wires which constitutes the ignition 
system, gives life to the plane. For 
the “nervous system” of these metal 
birds Auto-Lite supplies its Steel- 
ductor Cable, so dependable in per- 
formance that it has won the approval 
of leading aeronautical engi- 
neers... 4 Its performance is 
typical of other Auto-Lite units 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS ° 


LEATHER GOODS 





METAL BIRDS 


equipment of our defense forces— 
spark plugs, batteries, instruments 
and gauges, complete ignition sys- 
tems. In addition, the production 
facilities of the 18 great Auto-Lite 
plants are being used in making all 
manner of defense material, pro- 
jectiles, fuses, boosters, mess kits, 
trigger arm assemblies, steel kitchen 
utensils and gun-firing solenoids 
---4@ The ability of The Electric 
Auto-Lite Company to meet the 
Nation’s ever increasing need is the 
result of progressive improvement 
in product and service... 4 To 
the service of the Nation, to 
the service of customers past 
and present, we offer every 
resource at our command. 


SPARK PLUGS * * WIRE AND CABLE 
BATTERIES * * IRON CASTINGS 
STARTING, LIGHTING * * ALUMINUM AND ZINC 
AND IGNITION * DIE CASTINGS 
LAMP ASSEMBLIES ° METAL STAMPINGS . AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS AND GAUGES 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES . HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 


° STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 











* Since the impact of National Defense 
funds on the golden Los Angeles market, 
payrolls have soared $2,500,000 a week 
and are still growing! 


* So has the Los Angeles Examiner grown, 
in that period since September, 1939! 

* Its Sunday issue has gained 34% to 1 
over the other Sunday paper here; its daily 
issue nearly as much as all the other Los 
Angeles newspapers combined! 

* To get the biggest share of this PLUS 


market, get into the Los Angeles 
EXAMINER. 


LOS ANGELE S 


Examiner 


Largest morning and Sunday circulation in Western 





America at the lowest milline rate. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





600,000 barrels, an increase of 8,600,000 
over the comparable 1940 period. How 
large are fuel oil stocks for industry? They 
are about 3,229,000 barrels smaller than 
a year ago. This means stocks will be ex- 
hausted before the close of the year, un- 
less the trend is halted by using tanker 
capacity to build up reserves. Fuel oil 
stocks declined because gasoline has been 
taking a disproportionately large share of 
tanker capacity. 

What is the aggregate drain on oil re- 
serves along the East Coast? It is esti- 
mated that there will be, in the last four 
months of this year, a deficit of nearly 
28,000,000 barrels in receipts compared 
with expected demand. What would hap- 
pen to stocks? They would be drawn down 
to 44,800,000 barrels at the end of the 
year, compared to 72,620,000 at the close 
of 1940, which would mean stocks would 
be close to the limits of “working” in- 
ventories, with no reserves. 

Will prices of gasoline and other oil 
products rise with the growth of demand 
and shrinkage in shipments from the Gulf 
Coast? There is strong pressure for higher 
prices, in the natural course of market 
trends. But the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, directed by Leon Henderson, aims 
to stabilize oil prices, mainly through use 
of price “ceilings.” 

Will there be many new tankers avail- 
able to make up for loss of tankers trans- 
ferred to British and Russian aid? Im- 
mediately, there will be only a few new 
tankers, but by next spring and summer 
shipyards will be turning out tankers in 
considerable numbers. What is the esti- 
mate on new tankers to be available next 
year? It is expected tankers will be coming 
off the ways at the rate of five a month 
in 1942. 

Will railroads be able to handle much 
extra oil load? Nobody knows exactly, be- 
cause there are no definite figures on the 
surplus of tank cars now. Some of the big 
oil companies are planning a larger tank 
car haul to Eastern refining centers. 

How long will it take to complete 
enough additional pipe-line capacity to 
meet the Eastern oil shortage? Less than a 
year, provided supply and demand figures 
don’t change appreciably. What is being 
done to expedite construction of pipe 
lines? Engineers are getting priority on 
steel for pipe and the Government is us- 
ing its authority to obtain right of way 
for pipe lines. 

How does the oil problem affect the Good 
Neighbor policy? Tanker shortage is inter- 
fering with normal supply of petroleum 
products to Latin-American countries. The 
United States is trying to help remedy the 
situation by supplying South America 
from nearer oil sources—Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Peru. But the Good Neighbor 
policy, like lend-lease, requires general over- 
all planning for distribution of tanker ca- 
pacity. Officials have laid down the broad 
rule that the United States will share on a 
fifty-fifty basis for hemisphere needs. 
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2201 M Street N. W. 
Washington D. C. 


GROUNDWORK is being prepared for better over-all planning of inter-American eco- 
nomic defense. Outstanding new move is organization of the Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board, headed by Vice President Henry Wallace. This board 


will plan priorities on exports for hemisphere markets as well as for strictly 
armament needs. 





APPOINTMENT of Vice President Wallace as chairman of Priorities Board is 
favorable for Latin America. He is an old friend of hemisphere nations, 
speaks Spanish and grows in reputation as Good Neighbor symbol. Mr. Wallace 
also is head of the Economic Defense Board, recently set up to direct fore 
eign trade strategy, now largely oriented to hemisphere markets. 


PRIORITIES BOARD is designed to end muddle over allocation of supplies. 
Question of what share Latin America will get as goods become scant is a 
major issue in priorities. Hemisphere export markets were in danger of 
being squeezed hard by lend-lease and Russia aid, plus civilian scramble 
for goods in United States. 








DESPITE high priority rating, Latin America must tighten its belt on numer-= 
ous supplies heretofore obtained from the U. S. This is the hint conveyed 
by Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, in a call for hemisphere con- 
servation. But share-the-goods is still the Good Neighbor policy, with 
practical operation remaining to be demonstrated in priorities planning. 





LONG-RANGE planning for greater hemisphere trade is moving along these lines: 
(1) More Export-Import Bank lending to develop agricultural and in- 
dustrial resources of South America and Caribbean countries; (2) exploitation of 
vast Canadian metal resources with U. S. financial aid; (3) Further lowering of 
inter-American tariffs and removal of restrictions on flow of dollar exchange. 

















FARMING: Department of Agriculture is hastening research for larger hemi- 
Sphere output of rubber, vegetable oils, quinine and other tropical prod- 
ucts, now mostly obtained from Far East. Pattern for farming projects has 
been set in the organization of a Haitian corporation to grow rubber and 
bananas, backed by a $5,000,000 Export-Import Bank loan. Haiti has given 
the corporation land worth $1,000,000 and a broad charter to develop re-=- 
sources with plentiful native labor. 








METALS: Materials Co-ordinating Committee, organized by United States and 
Canada, is discussing ways of expanding Canadian metal output. United States 
wants more copper, nickel, lead, tungsten. Boom in Dominion mining is indi- 
cated as Anglo-American co-operation gets deeper into economic planning. 





FACTORIES: Industrial progress of Brazil, Argentina, Chile and other hemi- 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 
— 
sphere countries is being accelerated by closing of European supply sourceSe 
Pace of factory growth, however, will depend on credits from United 
States and what this country can spare in way of tools, machinery, power 
and transportation equipment. u 
TARIFFS: Talks are under way or in prospect for tariff cuts on trade between 
United States and Argentina, Uruguay and Cuba. Mutual need for inter-Ameri-e 
can trade makes favorable background for negotiations. Chief problem is to 
find market here for meat, fruits and other farm products without injuring As 
domestic farm interests. Canada likewise is moving toward closer trade and 
ties with Latin America. earn 
MORE LOANS by Export-Import Bank are expected as outcome of current visit to South Th 
America of Warren Lee Pierson, head of the Bank. Mostly unused is the in the 
additional $500,000,000 lending authority given the bank by Congress last year to chang 
: 7m : . — ‘ i indivi 
tide Latin America over crisis caused by loss of European markets. pay 1 
He 
GREAT need of South America now is capital to expedite development of manu- by th 
facturing industry. This need grows as United States industry becomes pre- the i 
occupied with arms making. Example of industrial lending is $20,000,000 Ex: taxes, 
port-Import Bank credit to equip Brazilian steel venture. wil 
come 
DECREASING is the need for credits to stabilize hemisphere curre icies. Rea= tions, 
son for this is the rich intake of dollars by Latin America from sale of corpo 
wool, copper, sugar, coffee and other commodities to United States at im- the ¢ 
proved prices. - 7 
it wil 
NEWEST source of credit needs on part of South America is program for bole sentin 
stering military and air bases against attack from Europe by way of Africa. ve 
Illustration of this is reported $17,000,000 lend-lease credit to Uruguay. as 
Bases need equipment from U. S. and exchange to pay native labor on projects. ae 
finally 
MEXICO is entering credit lists. Moderate-sized loan for road equipment, White 
disclosed by Loan Administrator Jesse Jones, may be only starter for vidua 
larger credits to Mexico, dependent upon settlement of outstanding dis- next | 
putes, such as oil property seizures. x 
had 
CONCRETE results of Pan American planning are begining to show. Best evidence late- hearir 
ly is agreement of 21 American republics to take over idle German, Italian pleted 
and Danish ships, arranged by Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- a 
° SE 
mittee. this w 
Senat 
SHIPPING move is a long step toward providing much-needed cargo space for recom 
expanded inter-American trade. Some 400,000 tons of foreign shipping are Oppos 
estimated tied up in Latin-American ports. Rising merchant marines of Bra- the lo 
zil and Argentina will be augmented by purchases of foreign boats. _ 
contai 
CO-OPERATIVE shipping action is expected to provide for joint use of tankers reven' 
by American republics. Seized ships in South America include 26 tankers, That j 
urgently needed by United States to offset transfer of tankers to Britain. 000,0¢ 
In turn, United States can ease oil shortage for Latin America. ~ 
than § 
MORE RESULTS from inter-American planning are in prospect. In the back= Chi 
ground are plans to reorder growing and marketing of hemisphere wheat, cocoa Comn 
and cotton in a shift toward products which can be sold more readily in this mt ex 
market in exchange for machinery, power and rail equipment. oy 
$300,( 
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A simplification of returns 
and higher levies on 
earnings of corporations 


The Senate is making important changes 
in the tax bill passed by the House. These 
changes point the way to the taxes which 
individuals and corporations will have to 
pay next year on their 1941 incomes. 

Here is the situation. The bill as passed 
by the House contained sharp increases in 
the individual and corporation income 
taxes, and in the excess profits tax on 
corporations. The Senate is leaning toward 
sill greater increases in the individual in- 
come taxes by lowering personal exemp- 
tions, and toward a minor increase in the 
corporation tax rates. Efforts to increase 
the excess profits tax approved by the 
House have encountered resistance. 

When the bill is passed by the Senate, 
it will be referred to a committee repre- 
senting both houses for the purpose of 

orking out a compromise between the 

es voted by the House and those ap- 
proved by the Senate. Acceptance by the 
two houses of this compromise plan will 
fnally pass the bill and send it to the 
White House. Thus the taxes which indi- 
viduals and corporations will have to pay 
next year will be within the limits of those 
adopted by the two houses. 

The Senate Finance Committee, which 
had held more than two weeks of public 
hearings on the measure, last week com- 
pleted its task of revising the House bill. 
Changes made by the Committee in the 
House rates will come before the Senate 
this week for action. Forecasts are that the 
Senate will accept most of the Committee’s 
recommendations, although there will be 
opposition to some of the changes, such as 
the lowering of personal exemptions for in- 
dividual income tax purposes. 

As revised by the Committee, the bill 
contains taxes that would increase federal 
revenue by about $3,700,000,000 a year. 
That is substantially more than the $3,500,- 
000,000 of additional revenue requested by 
the Administration. As passed by the 
House, the bill would yield a little more 
than $3,200,000,000. 

Chief increase in revenue voted by the 





Committee would come through a lowering 
if exemptions on individual incomes to 
$1,500 for married persons and $750 for 
single persons. This would yield more than 
$30,000,000 annually. The Committee also 
agreed to increase the surtax rates by the 
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amount of the existing 10 per cent defense 
tax, so that this tax would become part of 
the surtax rate structure. 

Here is a comparison of individual in- 
come taxes in the House bill and as ap- 
proved by the Finance Committee. In each 
case, the present $4,000 exemption from 
surtaxes would be repealed, and surtaxes 
would start with the first dollar of taxable 
income. With personal exemptions lowered 
under the Finance Committee plan, how- 
ever, they would start at a lower income 
level than under the House bill. Rates on 
varying amounts of taxable income would 
differ as follows: 
Taxable Income House Bill 


(per cent) 


Senate Bill 
(per cent) 


First $2,000 5 6 
$2,000 to $4,000 8 9 
$4,000 to $6,000 11 13 
$6,000 to $8,000 15 17 
$8,000 to $10,000 19 21 
$10,000 to $12,000 22 25 
$22,000 to $26,000 39 44 
$90,000 to $100,000 61 64 





HOW SENATE IS REVISING TAXES 


Effects of Proposed Lower Exemptions on Individual Incomes 


Changes in rates would result from in- 
clusion in the surtax rate structure of the 
10 per cent defense tax. Thus there would 
be little change in actual taxes paid, ex- 
cept as the lowering of personal exemption 
caused an increase. Here is how taxes for 
different levels of gross income would dif- 
fer under the present law and the House 
and Finance Committee proposals, for a 
married person with two dependents. 


Income 
Before Finance 
Personal Present House Committee 
Exemption Law Bill lan 
ae . nee >> peubeiabe $12 
4,000 $35 $101 154 
5,000 75 202 271 
8,000 246 625 717 
15,000 1,118 2,290 2QA75 
25,000 3,571 6,127 6,480 
50,000 13,741 19,527 19,967 
In addition, the Finance Committee 


adopted a plan for a simplified income tax 
form for persons earning $3,000 a year or 
less. Under this plan, income would be 
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Thousands of Miles 
Away But Still 
Within Easy Reach 


enna CITY has un- Established 1812 
usual aid for friends and 


clients doing business in Latin America. 


Exporting or importing from “South of the 
Border” is different from selling ““open account” 
to your best Milwaukee client. There are many 
differences in custom, speech and race. From manu- 
facturer and forwarding agent to government 
workers and ultimate consumer, the words “City 
Bank” mean ability, experience, knowledge of 
local conditions, and dependable performance 


throughout Latin America. 


Our 27 years in South America, since we opened 
our Buenos Aires office in 1914, are a great asset 
to us and to American business. Since then we have 
established forty-one other trade “‘embassies”— 
forty-two in all—in Latin America. They are there 
for you to use and we are at Head Office to help 


you use them. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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B Aires ntiago Sardenas Mexico Cit 
p> vee ae Valparaiso Manzanillo amco Sty = Panama 
lores Matanzas Panama 
Plaza Once Capes Santiago Peru Colon 
eneen Barranquilla Domvican ~— 
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Rio de Janeiro. Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Urucuay 
Pernambuco CuBa Barahona San Juan a 
Santos (Agy.) , Foorte Plate Arecibo - 
c Sao pd —, See Pedro de — 
‘ANAL ZONE minos acoris 
Balboa Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros - Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 
important city of the world 





























grouped in blocks of $25, with the same 
tax payable for income within each block § 
Then, on the back of the income tax pm 
turn, would be a sheet showing the amoun} 
of the tax for each income block up 
$3,000. 

Here is how the plan would work. § 
pose James Brown, who is single, earn 
$1,880 a year. He would look on the back 
of his income tax return and find that his 
income fell in the block between $1,8% r 
and $1,900. For income within this bloc 
the tax would be, say, $105. Brown woul 
enter that amount on the front of his r. 
turn as his tax. 

The Committee also agreed to tax jp 
come of persons in community-property 
States so as to impose taxes comparabk 
with those paid in other States. There ar 
nine community-property States, the prin. 
cipal ones being California and Texas, 
Husbands and wives in those States haye 
the privilege of dividing income and filing 
separate income tax returns, even though 
only one receives the income. The Con. 
mittee plan would tax the person receiving 
the income in the case of earned income, . 
and the person controlling or managing the i( 
property in the case of income from prop 
erty. 

With regard to corporation taxes, th} 
Committee did these things: our 

1. Increased the House bill surtaxes} Met | 
from 5 to 6 per cent on corporations earn- 
ing up to $25,000 a year, and from 6 to? 
per cent on concerns earning more than 
this. Result would be a revenue increas 
of about $100,000,000 a year. 

2. Merged the 10 per cent defense 
into the normal rate structure for corpo 
rations earning $25,000 a year or less, and 
smoothed out the rates by substituting 
even figures for fractions. Result would k 
the following tax rates for corporations in 
this class: Net income of not more tha 
$5,000 would pay 15 per cent; net income 
of from $5,000 to $20,000 would pay I'F 
per cent; net income of from $20,000 to 
$25,000 would pay 19 per cent. With the 































aus 


per cent surtax rate added, these rates " hav 
would be 21, 23 and 25 per cent, respec om 


tively. Corporations earning more thal 
$25,000 would pay a normal tax of 24 per 
cent, and a surtax of 7 per cent, or 3 
per cent. 

3. Repealed the special excess profits ta 
of 10 per cent on corporations whose earn 
ings were so low in relation to invested 
capital in the pre-emergency years as to ke 
less than the excess profits tax credit a 
lowed on invested capital. 

4. Gave corporations the privilege o 
redeclaring each year their capital stock 
values for the purpose of the capital stock 
tax. ae tre 

The Committee also made a number 6 P . 
changes in the excise and special taxes img P 
the bill as passed by the House. Levies omy 2 
soft drinks and radio and billboard adverg, tn 
tising were stricken from the bill. Rates og. "P 
admissions, monthly telephone bills ang 
wines were increased. 
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2 Reykjavik, Iceland. 
erty§ Dear Life in the Capital: 

| I am entrusting this dispatch to a seagull, who is anxious to 
enter upon a career as a pigeon on the White House lawn. I 
have given him explicit directions how to get to the United 
“X88 States News office, and I trust you will guide him to the White 
House grounds, where he can live on an ample diet of red 
ing herrings until he gets used to peanuts. 
































ugh After listening to the officers of the U.S. (one word 
OM} eensored) , the U.S. (one word censored) and the U.S. 

ving (one word censored) 
om Corps stationed up here, 
rue {O I begin to understand 
DTOp- i 





——————____ 


why we have occupied 








, i > 


Iceland, but I am still 
wR CORIESPONDENT IN ICELAND deeply puzzled why the 
WHERE ONLY WE Si STAYS UP 


taxes} TLE MION'IGHT AND THEN TAKES A natives are occupying 
IXMONTHS VACATION. it. As far as I can see 


—and that is pretty far 
in Iceland, where the sun goes down at 11:59 p.m. and rises at 
42:01 a.m.—the only reason why anybody should want to live 
Iceland voluntarily is to make money selling souvenirs to the 
American occupation force. And you can’t tell me Icelanders 
° ‘were forehanded enough to have lived here since 847 A.D. 
wae because they knew a lot of us were coming up here in 1941. 
a ~ That is not all that puzzles me. For instance, there are lots 
ld of restaurants, but nothing to eat. There is no liquor, but lots 
of newspapermen. There is night life, but no night. It is a 





earn- 


to7 


than 
























ro and of paradoxes and codfish. I am getting tired of the cod- 
comes but there seems no chance of getting a broiled filet of 
ay 1" adox, rare. 


My understanding is that we have taken over Iceland not 


100 to i 
the recause we want it, but because we do not want the Germans 
J to have it. The Nazis, it.seems, are fighting their way through 


Russia to Reykjavik. By the time they get here, they will find 
tis in the Western Hemisphere and they will probably be 
petulant about it. 
Iceland is about the size of Pennsylvania and looks like the 
outskirts of Pittsburgh. The population isn’t as large as one 
sts tar ard in Philadelphia, taking the U.S. census and not the 
. ean-feestration rolls of that city as an index. The country con- 
vestelfsts of one geyser, two hot springs, a couple of glaciers, a lot 
5 to be flava and a hotel whose management believes that, the more 
dit akpue charges for the less one gives, the better the customers 
enjoy it. All told, we do things better in Yellowstone National 
ege of Hark on every count. 
stock The unit of currency up here is a crown, which is worth 16.5 
1 stockf"tts—the same as any other crown in Europe. There is only 
pne trouble about the Icelandic crown; you can’t buy anything 
ber ith it. For two reasons: first, there is nothing for sale at 
axes if Price, and, second, there is nothing you would care to 
ies of at any price. 
adverg. + tried to purchase a souvenir for the boss, and finally set- 
Ltes o* Upon an ash tray. I know he does not smoke, but I thought 
js ang’ Would have more use for an ash tray even with that handi- 
ap than he would have for a lady’s mauve rayon handkerchief 
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From Our Iceland Correspondent 
- (and That’s Not Kidding!) 






with “Souvenir of Iceland” machine-embroidered in one corner, 
or a salt codfish. The ash tray was beautifully decorated with 
the Icelandic flag and the motto—or maybe it was the salesgirl’s 
telephone number— 
“Reykjavik 1941.” A 
tasty little piece of bric- 
a-brac indeed for 49.5 
cents. 

As I mused upon the 
patience of the Viking 
craftsman who dug the 
clay, molded it with 
cunning fingers, embellished it with his country’s banner and 
then baked it in a peat-fired kiln on the bottom of some fjord, I 
happened to turn the little bibelot over and there on the bot- 
tom was the disconcerting message, “Made in Trenton, N.J.” 

So I am mailing the boss a codfish. I am not bringing it to 
him, and I don’t quite trust the seagull with it. It won’t be 
any surprise to the boss, however. He will know it is on its 
way before it is within 100 miles of Washington, if the wind is 
right. However, one codfish less in Iceland may improve the 
atmosphere for our brave boys who are defending this outpost 
of democracy against (please look up President Roosevelt’s 
speech on the subject and fill in the sentence appropriately) . 

There are about -,000 Americans here and approximately five 
times as many British, which averages about one Icelandic 
girl to 40 men, not counting Icelanders. The way it works out, 
the other 39 have important military duties which they cannot 
neglect and the lucky swain has an enjoyable sunlit evening dis- 
cussing the price of herring with the young lady’s chaperone 
who has whiskers, regardless of sex. The only tipple served in 
Iceland is half of one per cent beer, but what the half of one 
per cent maybe must be a secret. It certainly is not alcohol. 

The foregoing paragraph will explain to you why it is that 
in Iceland only the sun stays up until midnight. 

The Icelanders, I am told, have an unsurpassed literature, 
but that is scarcely an exportable commodity. And by the time 
an American gob, doughboy or leatherneck has learned enough 
Icelandic to curl up with a good, lively saga he probably will 
be sent to Dakar. The smart American will not take an Ice- 
landic dictionary with him when he is sent up here; he will 
take a Swahili or Hottentot phrase-book instead. 

I came up here on a warship as a paying guest of the United 
States Navy, and I am writing this sitting on the dock to 
make sure I'll go back the same way. From where I sit I can 
see Iceland’s greatest natural wonder, Mt. Hekla, a dead 
volcano. I know what it died of. Boredom. 

Well, I guess that is all about Iceland for the present. And 
for the future, too. I’m 
certainly anxious to get 
back to Washington, 
where at least if you 
smell something that has 
the odor of dead fish 


HE i 
iclesT ; you know it isn’t dead 
OF ICELAND IS THE NATIVES STARE =f) 
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Some very important State Depart- 
ment opinion is opposed to risking 
war with Japan in order to defend 
the right to ship war goods to Russia 
through Vladivostok. 


x * * 


Japan’s Ambassador Nomura re- 
mains hopeful that some formula can 
be found that will enable this country 
and Japan to settle their differences 
without a fight. 


= & @ 


President Roosevelt is increasingly ir- 
ritated by insistence of organized labor 
in pressing for what amounts to a 
closed shop in key defense industries. 
Even so, White House influence con- 
tinues to be exerted on labor’s side. 


x * * 


The President promised labor leaders 
that they could have their mainte- 
nance-of-membership privilege in the 
shipyard just taken over by the 
Government, if only they would wait 
until he could work out the device 
for giving it to them. This privilege 
calls for the employer to discharge 
any union members who don’t pay 
their dues or abide by union rules. 


* & @ 


The first $7,000,000,000 of lend-lease 
money is all committed, so that there 
isn’t any left over to provide the 
volume of aid promised to China. 


xk 


The Army is squeezing William 
Knudsen’s Office of Production Man- 
agement from one side while New 
Dealers are squeezing it from the 
other side, with some high officials 
hinting again that the Army may yet 
swallow this whole enterprise. 


a 


The scramble for the $15,000 vacancy 
in the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System is growing 
intense. This place is to represent 
agriculture. New Dealers are backing 
Agriculture Under Secretary Paul Ap- 
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pleby or Farm Credit Administrator 
A. G. Black, with very uncertain pros- 
pect of success. 


xk 


Francis Biddle, as newly appointed 
Attorney General, will make few 
changes in the policies followed by 
Robert Jackson, who now is on the 
Supreme Court. 


xk * 


Harold Ickes, in conferences on gaso- 
line rationing, let it be known that he 
didn’t expect voluntary rationing to 
succeed, but wanted demand for a 
formal system of ration cards to grow 
out of public confusion and from 
public impatience. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins isn’t having as much 
luck as Tommy Corcoran used to 
have in placing his friends in key 
Government jobs. Some recent Hop- 
kins choices were not appointed. 


xk * 


Edwin Smith is telling friends that he 
definitely will not be reappointed as 
a member of the Labor Relations 
Board. White House appointment of 
a new member will come with few 
preliminary hints of who-it is to be. 


xk 


President Roosevelt is more touchy 
on criticism of Lend-Lease Law oper- 
ation than on any other subject. 
President’s denial of abuse of lend- 
lease by the British was vehement. 


=* & % 


Jesse Jones is being asked to finance 
a corporation that would take over 
and operate the Federal Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Co., which the Govern- 
ment occupied in order to end a 
strike. Loan Administrator Jones is 
not enthusiastic about the idea. 


x*e 


It won’t be long after the Federal 
Reserve Board establishes control over 
installment credit before the extent 
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of that control and the terms oni 
stallment sales will both be tighte 


x * * 


Leon Henderson carried the brunt 
the backstage struggle that led fing 
to reorganization of this country’s ¢ 
fense machinery. 


x * * 


When the showdown came on the ig 
of authority between the dollar-a-ye 
men in OPM and Mr. Henderson 
the Office of Price Administration ag 
Civilian Supply, President Roosey 
decided for Mr. Henderson. 


xk 


The dollar-a-year men who gain adda 
power in the reshuffle of defense 
thority are men who have been frien 
ly with the New Deal viewpoint on th 
need for expansion by industry. 


xk * 


High officials now are expressing sof 
uncertainty about the extent of & 
real authority that now will be exe 
cised by William Knudsen and Sit 
ney Hillman, who are the codirectot 
of OPM. 


x * k 


More attention is being given on ti 
inside to plans for countering Ge RE 
man espionage and propaganda i 
this country and South America, ¢ 

to development of a program to p 

mote greater national unity in thed 
fense effort. 





x kk 


Despite the adverse comment in s0 
quarters on Capitol Hill to suggestie 
regarding forced savings plans, it 
still considered a good bet that every NE 
ually some such plan will have tot 
adopted. 





* & < 


Copper is fast assuming the rolé 
leading raw material bottleneck. 
can’t import enough from Latin Ar 
ica and Canada to keep abreast 
surging defense demands. 
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